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By THEODORE ROosEVELT 


THERE IS A DELIGHT IN THE HARDY LIFE OF THE OPEN. 
THERE ARE NO WORDS THAT CAN TELL THE HIDDEN 
SPIRIT OF THE WILDERNESS, THAT CAN REVEAL ITS 
MYSTERY, ITS MELANCHOLY AND ITS CHARM. 

THE NATION BEHAVES WELL IF IT TREATS THE 
NATURAL RESOURCES AS ASSETS WHICH IT MUST 
TURN OVER TO THE NEXT GENERATION INCREASED 
AND NOT IMPAIRED IN VALUE. 
CONSERVATION MEANS DEVELOPMENT AS MUCH AS IT DOES 


PROTECTION. 


Inscription on a wall of the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, entrance to the 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
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POPULATION AND PEACE 
FOREWORD 
By U. S. Grant, 3rd 
Vice President of the American Peace Society, 
Guest Editor of this symposium 


Enormous amounts of time, energy, paper and ink have 
been devoted for many years to seeking a solution of 
international problems arising from clashes of national 
policies and interests. The United Nations is the most 
recent important product of this world wide search for 
assurance by political organization and treaty against the 
recurrence of war. However, this solution like all others 
heretofore tried, cannot effect a conclusive and permanent 
cure, if in fact it merely provides a means to remedy 
symptoms and does not reach the basic malady of which 
such clashes among nations are the symptoms. 

It may be that there are several basic maladies, but 
during the 20th century population pressure has become 
more and more generally recognized as one of them. 
Furthermore, experience seems to indicate that over-popu- 
lation is the enemy of orderly democratic institutions and 
plays into the hands of despots, furnishing not only the 
conditions favorable to their seizure of power, but also 
both the excuse for waging aggressive warfare and the 
manpower to do so recklessly. 

The idea that over-population incites war is not new, 
but as we in the Western Hemisphere so long enjoyed am- 
ple land over which to spread and the desire for more in- 
habitants to settle upon it and develop its resources, it 
215 
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does not seem to have fully entered our national con- 
sciousness. This in spite of the loud and blatant shouts 
of Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese radicals that they 
must have more “Lebensraum,” and would take it by force 
if necessary. We are slow indeed to appreciate the weight 
of such conclusive evidence, when we do not yet feel the 
pinch strongly ourselves—but the “time cometh and now 
is” when our own land is rapidly filling up to the optimum 
limit or beyond, and when we ourselves may be forced 
into aggressive warfare, if we fail to find some way to 
stop the increase of population in time. 

Of still greater immediate concern to us Americans, 
in our self-assumed role of successful modellers of the 
democratic way of life, is the fact that, in Pearl S. Buck’s 
words, “Democracy is impossible in an over-populated 
country.”* As there seems to be ample evidence to support 
this view, we may expect not only to have aggressive wars 
forced upon us by more crowded countries, as in the past, 
but must expect our so highly prized institutions to dis- 
integrate under the future population pressure and “when 
we get piled one upon another in large cities, as in E urope, 
we shall become corrupt as in Europe, and go to eating 
one another as they do there”—at least such was Thomas 
Jefferson’s warning. 

Although the increase of the white race in several coun- 
tries showed signs of slowing tgwn during the decade 
1930 to 1940, this tendency has apparently been reversed 
in the last few years, and the increase of population is 
further enhanced by the lengthening of the average term 
of life due to the advance in medical science, the 
greater control of many diseases and improved sanitation. 
Consequently, there has been recently brought to public 
attention the possibility of serious food shortage in years 
to come, with which future generations may be con- 
fronted. 

In the past and at present natural human sympathy has 
impelled the more fortunate nations to help the less 
fortunate in times of emergency. But it is hardly to be 


*Quoted in “Human Breeding and Survival” by Guy Irving Burch and Elmer 
Pendell, Penguin Books, Inc. 
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expected that the most energetic and prosperous nations 
will willingly assume the burden of regularly feeding 
those permanently unable to provide for themselves. If 
the food shortage should become general and acute, its 
baneful impact on national policy and international peace 
must be obvious to the most optimistic. 

Wor vp Arrairs is happy to place before its readers in 
this issue a discussion by experts of these problems and of 
the serious results upon international relations of the 
over-population which seems imminent. Removal of 
this threat will evidently remove or greatly reduce one 
of the inherent obstacles to the permanent achievement 
of international peace. 





RELATION OF POPULATION TO NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL POLICIES 
By Guy Irvinc Burcu 
Director Population Reference Bureau 


It seems to me that this subject can be divided into 
three parts: (1) the effect of population pressure upon 
national and international policies, (2) the effect of na- 
tional and international policies upon population condi- 
tions, and (3) the formulation of national and interna- 
tional policies that might solve national and international 
population problems. 

While I may be wrong I don’t think it is very difficult 
to show that various degrees of population pressure have 
produced definite national and international policies and 
that national and international policies of countries have 
had their effects upon population conditions. But I do 
think it is extremely difficult to formulate policies that 
will solve national and international population problems. 

As a rule in countries where there is little population 
pressure as in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the 
United States, there is no pressing need for expansion, and 
national and international policies are usually those of 
peace and democracy. Argentina and certain other coun- 
tries may in certain aspects be exceptions to this general 
rule, and I am not in a position to explain these exceptions. 
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They may be due to illiteracy, religious traditions, cultural 
or racial habit patterns. 

In countries where there is extreme pressure of popula- 
tion as in India and China the struggle for existence be- 
tween individuals is so intense that it is difficult for me, 
at least, to discover any definite national and international 
policies. These countries seem to be prostrate and dis- 
organized because of overpopulation. No doubt, they 
would prefer to live in peace, prosperity and democracy, 
but such policies seem to be beyond their reach. Even if 
they wished to expand their borders, they do not have the 
economic surpluses for an offensive war. 

Between these two extremes of population conditions 
are the peoples of Europe who are in the fighting stage 
of overpopulation. European countries do not seem to 
have sufficient economic surpluses to live in peace, but by 
following a policy of “guns instead of butter” they have 
managed to start two world wars in one generation in their 
struggle, to quote Dr. Louis I. Dublin, for “additional 
markets and colonies where surplus people could be ac- 
commodated and food could be raised for the use of the 
homeland.” 

These conditions of population and policy are not static. 
The conditions of overpopulation in Europe are becom- 
ing more like those in Asia every decade. And the sys- 
tem of free enterprise and competition so long enjoyed 
in the United States seems to be approaching nearer and 
nearer a system of centralized government controls com- 
mon to European countries as population increases beyond 
the economic optimum. 

It would be out of order in this short paper to go into 
detail concerning America’s drift toward Europe as re- 
gards economic, social, and political conditions, but we 
have called attention to this matter in our book Human 
Breeding and Survival, quoting Jefferson, Macauley, 
Bryce, Wolfe, and others. 

However, as the United States is the country in which 
we live and in the opinion of many is the last great strong- 
hold of democracy on this planet, perhaps we might 
briefly consider America’s changing population and eco- 
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nomic, social, and political conditions. 

Back in 1924, when the population of the United 
States was 33,000,000 less than the present number, Pro- 
fessor A. B. Wolfe pointed out at the annual meeting of 
the American Statistical Association: “Increasing density 
means diminution of freedom, more intricate and expen- 
sive organization, loss of community self-reliance, and a 
multiplication of centralized and preemptory social con- 
trols.” 

We have had an increase in density of population and 
the results have been similar to those that Wolfe pre- 
dicted. Many of us have become so accustomed to cen- 
tralized Government control that we look to Congress to 
build our houses, grow our crops, and solve our labor, in- 
dustrial, economic and educational problems. Of course, 
if a centralized government attempts to do these things, 
it sooner or later is going to demand control of all these 
activities. 

In his annual message to Congress “On the State of 
the Nation,” January 4, 1936, the late President Roose- 
velt said: “We have built up new instruments of public 
power. In the hands of a people’s government this power 
is wholesome and proper but in the hands of political 
puppets of an economic autocracy such power would pro- 
vide shackles for the liberties of the people.” 

In other words, all that is needed to provide shackles 
for the liberties of the people is for these instruments of 
public power already created to fall into the hands of 
political puppets, either from the right or from the left. 

The more the central Government at Washington takes 
over the activities of individuals and organizations the 
more many of us think that progress is being made. But 
is it progress or just a further drift toward the unfortu- 
nate economic, social, and political conditions of Europe 
and Asia? 

Blessed by a cycle of wet years and by the discovery 
of new machines which enable them to exploit and exhaust 
their top soil, forests, and minerals at a rapid rate, the 
American people are riding high. But what is going to 
happen when they experience cycles of dry years and 
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their capital of natural resources becomes lower and lower 
in the face of a much larger population than we have to- 
day? 

Now let us tackle the second part of our subject, namely, 
the effect of national and international policies upon popu- 
lation conditions. The policies of Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin, and the baby-bonus politicians of Europe may have 
intensified population pressure in their respective coun- 
tries but in most cases it is not the big, bad men of the 
world who cause overpopulation and war but our own 
sweet selves—we, the common people, by our ignorance, 
laziness, and population booster psychology. 

It was not the Kaiser or even his military advisers who 
caused World War I. I do not ask you to take my judg- 
ment on this matter. You may read the first page of the 
first chapter of the book Population Problems in the 
United States and Canada edited by Dr. Louis I. Dublin 
in 1926. Dr. Dublin said: “The World War was essen- 
tially an outgrowth of a pressing population problem 
which confronted the nations of Europe [in 1914].” Dr. 
Dublin explains the situation, and then goes on to say: 
“This is an outstanding example of an almost universal 
condition.” 

If such was the situation in 1914, it was all the more 
so in 1939. We, the people, like to blame Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Tojo for World War II, but the population condi- 
tions that really caused World War II developed when 
these bad men were little tots, if, indeed, they were yet 
born. 

And, if there is a third world war, it will not be caused 
by Uncle Joe Stalin or the Communistic ideology, but by 
the same population conditions that caused World Wars 
I and II. When we blame ourselves for such things as 
wars, poverty and undernourishment, we shall begin to 
make progress. Although the American people have 
before them the horrible examples of overpopulation in 
Europe and Asia, we are proud to see our birth rate go 
up and to read the census records of the largest popula- 
tion increase in our history. 

Yet, according to Professor P. K. Whelpton in 1939, 
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“The United States is now overpopulated from the stand- 
point of per capita economic welfare. . . .” He goes on to 
say that if this nation could choose between having a sta- 
tionary population of 150,000,000 or 100,000,000, it can 
be shown quite conclusively that the smaller number 
would be best from an economic standpoint. 

He returns to this subject in the recently published 
Government study, “Forecasts of the Population of the 
United States,” and says “the consensus of those who have 
studied the problem” of the economic optimum population 
for the United States “is that the number is at least sev- 
eral million less than the present population; it may be 
as low as 100,000,000.” Yet are there any scientific, politi- 
cal or laymen groups in this country even thinking of for- 
mulating a program of population limitation for the 
United States? 

If the United States goes the way of Europe, toward 
which it is unmistakably headed, we shall have only our- 
selves to blame. If we try a cradle race with China, India, 
or Russia, we will merely hasten our downfall. Every 
nation, like every prize fighter, has its best fighting weight. 
And the only thing that turned the tide of battle in our 
favor in two world wars was that we were nearer to our 
best fighting weight than any of the great powers. We 
were able to muster the necessary economic surpluses 
above and beyond those necessary to healthfully support 
our population—surpluses necessary for the efficient con- 
duct of war. But if our population grows so large as to 
consume most of our economic surpluses, we and other 
nations that are dependent upon us will be in a critical 
condition, especially in time of war. 

Now let us try to tackle the third and last part of our 
subject, namely, the formulation of national and inter- 
national policies that might solve national and interna- 
tional population problems. 

We are now being told in articles, pamphlets, and books 
that the world has “too many people.” This fact was 
known by most all students of population after World 
War I, but little or nothing was done about it. Even to- 
day no one has formulated a population program that has 
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much chance of solving the problem of world overpopula- 
tion. Probably the best that has been suggested is a pro- 
gram of “modernization” for the so-called backward and 
underdeveloped countries of the world. This is a pro- 
gram which would bring education, industrialization, and 
sanitation to the high birth and death rate countries. But 
if the so-called enlightened countries do not do a better 
job of bringing modernization to the backward countries 
than the United States, the British, the French, the Japa- 
nese and the Dutch have done in their respective “posses- 
sions,” the world will be faced with a much more pressing 
problem of overpopulation than it is today. 

So far, modernization has caused a rapid drop in the 
death rates but the primitive birth rates have remained as 
high as ever. The result has been a tremendous rise in 
the rate of population growth in such countries as Puerto 
Rico, India, Formosa, and the Dutch and French pos- 
sessions. If modernization is brought to countries of 
Latin America it is almost certain that the results will 
be the same. 

As regards the so-called backward and underdeveloped 
countries, is it not evident that a program that has any 
reasonable chance of solving the problem of overpopula- 
tion is a program that will lower the birth rate faster than 
it lowers the death rate? I confess that I do not know 
the answer. Probably the greatest hope for the solution 
of this problem would be the discovery of a simple and 
inexpensive means of birth control that could be effec- 
tively used in rural districts and backward countries. If 
this is true, no effort or expense should be spared on re- 
search to invent or discover such a means. 

In the meantime students of population and practical 
politicians should begin planning national and interna- 
tional programs of population limitation. If the new 
method of birth control cannot be discovered, we should 
try to do the best with the methods we already have. As 
few practical politicians know very much about the subject 
of population it will be up to the students of population, 
to universities, and educators to try to teach them these 
facts of life. This will be no easy job, especially in the 
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face of religious opposition, but at least we can try. 

One of the facts of life that might be emphasized is that 
the world not only has too many people, but that using 
the relation of population to natural resources in the 
United States as a criterion, the world has about three 
times too many people. Programs of population limita- 
tion should be worked out not only for backward and 
underdevelped countries, but also for so-called enlightened 
countries, such as the United States, to prevent them from 
becoming seriously overpopulated. 

Students of population would do well to stop talking 
so much about “overpopulated” and “underpopulated” 
countries, and instead to point out that almost all countries 
of the world are in different stages of overpopulation. 
For instance, as Professor Whelpton has explained, the 
United States is in the first stage of this paralyzing dis- 
ease. And it is evident that European countries are in the 
fighting stage, and Asiatic countries are in the prostrate 
stage. Latin American countries may be found in all 
three stages. I can think of few so-called underpopulated 
countries that could accommodate any significant amount 
of the surplus population of the world. 

Of course, there are still great possibilities for increas- 
ing the food supply and other necessities of life in many 
countries. But this will take time, and during this time 
the population will not be standing still. Even without 
the lower death rates which may be expected from the 
introduction of sanitation in many countries, the popula- 
tion of the earth is increasing about 200,000,000 a decade. 

It might be pointed out that while there are great 
possibilities of increasing the food supply and other neces- 
sities of life in many countries, these efforts as promising 
as they may be cannot hope to solve the problem of over- 
population without a program of population limitation. 
Here we shall present only one example which should 
establish this fact beyond a shadow of a doubt. If India’s 
death rate could be lowered to the level of that of the 
United States, with her present birth rate India could 
populate five earths as full as ours is today, in a single 
century. 
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Confronted with such a potential increase in population, 
and an actual increase of more than 600,000,000 since 
1900, how can anyone miss seeing the necessity for a world 
program of population limitation, if we are to have any- 
thing like peace, prosperity, and democracy throughout 
the world? 

However, with all the facts that can be’ presented it will 
be no easy job to convince the layman and practical politi- 
cian of the necessity for a program of population limita- 
tion. Such an undertaking will run up against a series of 

“ron curtains” that may make the Communistic “iron 
curtain” in Europe seem like cheese cloth in comparison. 
It will come face to face not only with the Communistic 
ideology that there is no such thing as overpopulation, 
but also with the booster psychology of Capitalism, and 
the Roman Catholic dogma that the practice of contracep- 
tive birth control is a mortal sin. Add to these obstacles 
the “sacred cows” of India and the ancestor worship of 
China, and the task of establishing a practical program of 
population limitation seems almost impossible. 

There are other “iron curtains” to be penetrated. There 
is the wholesale ignorance of the population problem 
among world leaders, and a series of tabus against popula- 
tion limitation caused by biological urges, psychological 
habit patterns, and primitive cultural traditions. And even 
if all these obstacles could be overcome, the population 
of the earth has gained such a momentum that it probably 
could not be stopped from increasing within a half century 
without creating an unfavorable age composition. 

This is not a pretty picture, but there are bright spots 
in it. World War II and the fear of the atomic bomb 
have forced the peoples of the world to think about the 
relationship of population and food supply as never be- 
fore. Fortunately the problem of population has now 
been firmly hooked up with the problem of conservation 
of natural resources which makes a program of population 
limitations easier to understand and accept. The Roman 
Catholic Church has now accepted the principle of popula- 
tion limitation and may in its wisdom see fit to reexamine 
the definition of the word “unnatural” in connection with 
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birth control methods. Lastly, the world has new means 
of communication, such as the radio, talking pictures, and 
television which should aid greatly in spreading the facts 
concerning the vital problems of population and conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

There is another cause for optimism. Students of popu- 
lation are beginning to realize that research alone is not 
enough. Unless the facts discovered by research are 
coordinated and popularized they are of little practical 
value. Perhaps the reason why students of population 
have not made greater progress in influencing the layman 
and the practical politician is that they have become too 
specialized. And perhaps the reason for this over- 
specialization is that vast sums of money have been con- 
tributed for research, but little or no money has been con- 
tributed for the gathering, coordinating, and popularizing 
of the results of research into a program of population 
limitation that the layman and politician could understand. 

If this is true, what is needed is scientific organizations 
to tackle the problem of population all along the line from 
research, through coordination, to popularization. The 
gap between the research scientist and the practical politi- 
cian must be closed, and it seems to me that organizations 
of this nature would be the most effective means of clos- 
ing it. 

As far as my position on the relation of population to 
national and international policies is concerned, I must 
refer you to our book Human Breeding and Survival for 
a more detailed consideration of this subject. Under the 
heading “The Population Issue Before the United Na- 
tions,” Dr. Elmer Pendell and this writer presented four 
general suggestions: 

1. The United Nations can, for the Axis countries, 
insist on the establishment of an environment in which 
information concerning means of population control for 
married persons will be easily available, and it can encour- 
age such an environment for the Allied countries and 
countries that have been neutral. It can sponsor inter- 
national population conferences, to assure a recurrent inter- 
change of knowledge on this most vital of all subjects. 
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2. It can emphasize the responsibility of each sover- 
eign political jurisdiction for taking care of its own popu- 
lation; can encourage migration restrictions against any 
country that fails to keep its own numbers in control. 
Countries that make a sincere and determined effort to 
bring their population growth under control should be 
encouraged and helped in every reasonable way through 
education, scientific and medical facilities, and by economic 
means which are consistent with the welfare of the con- 
tributing nations. 

3. The United Nations Assembly or the Economic 
and Social Council or the Population Commission can 
encourage sterilization laws on the basis of social criteria 
as well as on a hereditary basis. There are many cases in 
which sterilization could supplement means of contracep- 
tion in controlling the quantity of the population as well 
as raising the biological quality. The peace of the future 
rests on a control of population in countries which have 
been allies and neutrals during World War II, as well as 
in the Axis countries. 

4. The Assembly or the Economic and Social Council 
can bring to the comprehension of an attentive world the 
fact that Jax marriage laws are related to poverty. They 
can emphasize the need for the adoption and enforcement 
of appropriate marriage and reproduction qualifications 
as a pre-requisite to autonomy in the conquered countries, 
and can encourage the adoption of such qualifications in all 
countries. 

To be sure, peace terms and treaties and legislation by 
the United Nations in themselves cannot guarantee free- 
dom from want and war; cannot assure government-by- 
the-people, or even equality of treatment. The participa- 
tion of the world’s various political units is necessary in 
the population controls through which such goals can be 
made possible. But the United Nations can go far in 
making probable that widespread participation in a world 
population program which is indispensable to lasting har- 
mony. Thus the world organization can set the stage 
for peace. 

But the responsibility for population control is not 
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solely on the delegates in the United Nations Assembly, 
or on the Security Council, or the Economic and Social 
Council, or on the members of the commissions. Most 
of the real action in meeting the population threat must 
be initiated by individuals, groups, and associations, and 
put into practice by separate states and separate nations. 





VARIATIONS IN REPRODUCTION RATES NOT 
NECESSARILY A MENACE TO PEACE 
By C. E. McGuire 


Consulting Economist 


Two centuries have not yet elapsed since the inaugura- 
tion at the University of Naples, in November of 1754, 
of the first professorship known to have been devoted ex- 
clusively to economics (in contrast to the treatment of 
economic matters as part of the comprehensive subj; 2ct of 
moral philosophy, as at Edinburgh by Adam Smith, later 
in that century). In that relatively short period, an im- 
mense expansion in statistical apparatus, and the complica- 
tion of social problems arising from the application of 
mechanical energy to industrial production have greatly 
broadened the scope of economic studies. Political econ- 
omy has reached out into numerous specialized lines of 
investigation and analysis, far beyond the principles of 
monetary and fiscal practice, which had constituted its 
main concern in Antiquity and the Middl: Ages. The 
very elaboration of its technical processes, in so short a 
time, may be one of the reasons why such slight headway 
has been made in clearing up misconceptions of the past in 
many of the fields with which economic science purports 
to deal. The mysteries of monetary policy, the alternative 
policies of taxation and their consequences, and the pe- 
riodical preoccupations of many popular writers with re- 
gard to the possible consequences of excessive rates of 
population growth, have to be reviewed in each genera- 
tion; and other examples might be suggested. 

Apprehension over marked changes in the number of 
persons living in a given area is not new. The history 
of mankind records its recurrence from generation to gen- 
eration almost everywhere that human beings have man- 
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aged to live for any length of time. As often as it arose 
over rapid increase, it seems equally often to have been 
caused by a perceptible decrease, in the numbers of per- 
sons. The eighteenth century witnessed such an accelera- 
tion in urban growth everywhere in western and central 
Europe, generally in circumstances of squalor and social 
waste, as new industrial processes were put into effect, 
that alarm as to the outlook for human liberty and well 
being was rather natural. The singularly gifted Giam- 
maria Ortes, whose views filtered through Beccaria and 
Mazzei to Thomas Jefferson and his contemporaries, was 
influenced by this apprehension as to the ultimate conse- 
quences of rapid population growth. So were Siissmilch 
in Prussia, Campomanes in Spain, many of the French 
economists, and, of course, Malthus, the best known ex- 
ponent of these views in the English-speaking world. 

In the generation after the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
the massive migrations from Europe to the Western 
Hemisphere, to Australasia, and to the fringes of the other 
continents, got under way. Not less than seventy millions 
of human beings moved across the oceans from Europe in 
the century that ended in 1914. As new sources of supply 
were developed, and the means to bring the supplies to 
Europe were provided, the persistent alarm over the fu- 
ture gradually abated. Yet even in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and in the United States itself, concern as to even- 
tual overcrowding was expressed, chiefly by those who 
were impressed by the widespread misery which so long 
accompanied the settling of the immigrant population in 
and around large cities and industrial areas. Each down- 
swing of the economic cycle, each period of stagnation, 
produced a new crop of pessimists as to the future. The 
cumulative effect of much of this reasoning (and emotion) 
was the abandonment of the historic policy of the United 
States towards European immigration, and the institution 
of the restrictive policy embodied in the Immigration 
Act of May 24, 1924. The writer of these lines told 
Senators Lodge and Borah, two ardent advocates of the 
new policy, that while they might not live to see it, that 
act would not only set a new fashion in many countries 
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formerly receiving European immigrants and create re- 
sentments which would influence world events unfavor- 
ably, but it would also greatly prolong and aggravate the 
next depression in the United States itself, since the mass- 
production economy rested upon the expectation of a de- 
pendable increase, however small, in the number of con- 
sumers, and since foreign markets could not be exploited 
(without subsidies) by any such expensive system as this 
country had developed. But politicians are always main- 
ly concerned with the appeasement of organized masses, 
and labor leadership at that time was unanimously in favor 
of immigration restriction. Only one labor leader, Wil- 
liam H. Johnston, was known to the writer as willing to 
admit, at least priv ately, that, in the long run, a policy of 
immigration restriction must work to the disadvantage of 
workers of all categories. 

Meanwhile, the projection of the United States into the 
role of active participant in world affairs, just a half cen- 
tury ago, had resulted in the establishment of a foothold 
in Asiatic waters, a continuing interest in Chinese crises 
and their consequences, closer economic relations with 
Japan, and an occasional appearance in Europe. The 
United States which took part in the Hague and Algeciras 
Conferences, and initiated the conference which brought 
the Russo-Japanese War to an end was a quite different 
State from the wrathful trading and seafaring community 
that had chastised Barbary pirates and had shoved its way 
into Japan. The major economic, social and cultural 
factors which affected the rest of the world were now 
matters of current interest to those who were charged with 
the effectuation of public policy in the United States, even 
though the majority of persons had but the vaguest and 
most oversimplified grasp of those factors, and only quite 
intermittently would consider them at all. 

Within less than a quarter century after its appearance 
as a world power, the United States was engaged in a 
great struggle in Europe. Thereafter followed many acts 
of economic policy in the financial and commercial fields, 
as well as in concerted efforts to check the expansion of 
armament; and the culmination was the participation in 
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war of 1939-45, which raised to planetary dimensions the 
problems of the balance of power, previously associated 
mainly with the Continent of Europe. 

It is only natural, no doubt, that the preoccupation with 
overpopulation should have recurred with notable sharp- 
ness in this sanguinary half century, now drawing to a 
close, and particularly so during the decade which has 
witnessed the assumption by the United States of the 
leadership of much of the world, with all the complex 
implications of responsibility for order and well-being. 
It might have been expected that differential birth rates 
at home and abroad, between racial stocks and income 
classes, would become matters of genuine concern to those 
whose prevailing passion is to regulate the lives of others 
so much better than they know how to regulate their own. 

The American Peace Society could render a great serv- 
ice to mankind in promoting the expression and exchange 
of views by groups dedicated to the cause of peace on the 
relation between the variations in the reproduction rates 
of various peoples and the formal (as well as substantial) 
causes of war. The more that this subject is analyzed, 
the better for all concerned; and the sooner a serious be- 
ginning can be made, the more likely we are to avoid 
disastrous misunderstanding. Those who profess to dis- 
cern a menace to the survival of Western civilization in 
the rates of reproduction, say, of various Asiatic and Euro- 
pean populations, and who advocate the exercise of au- 
thority arising from military occupation of Asiatic and 
European territory so as to bring about systematic limi- 
tation of births in those areas will arouse a storm of oppo- 
sition which is bound to outweigh all the constructive fac- 
tors set in motion by the United States, and provoke one 
war of liberation after another. There are many appli- 
cations of the term “genocide,” lately under discussion; 
and attempts to streamline and regulate the basic instincts 
of whole peoples may rather soon be brought within a 
widely popular definition of that term. 

The painstaking work of competent demographers, like 
the late Robert R. Kuczynki, will before long make it 
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relatively easy for those who will take the trouble to 
study these variations in reproduction rates, to realize that 
the risk of genuine overcrowding upon this planet is im- 
measurably remote. That populations are distributed 
most disadvantageously is all too apparent. It has been 
so throughout history; it may be worse now, or better 
now, than in the past—no one can do more, even if ex- 
ceedingly well informed, than hazard a categorical hy- 
pothesis. And it may improve in the future, even in the 
generation ahead. Sane and well coordinated public pol- 
icy in the fields of agriculture, transportation, housing, 
and many cognate aspects of life will relieve local con- 
gestion, correct the consequences of undernourishment, dis- 
tribute more equitably the production of goods and serv- 
ices, fortify and discipline the wholesome instincts of re- 
production, of accumulation, of human cooperation. 

The United States today confronts a formidable task, 
which will engage its people for decades to come. How- 
ever it came to pass, the entire world is now involved in 
the latest phase of the inherent problem of the balance 
of power. Whatever variable and minor factors may exist, 
the problem revolves around two major systems, each of 
which has a distinct philosophy, economico-legal heritage, 
and conception of human personality and dignity. The 
United States has made its own the spokesmanship for one 
of these major systems. Its people believe that the peace 
of the world will depend for many years upon the effec- 
tiveness of the intellectual and moral, as well as material] 
and technical, leadership which this country has to offer. 
A very substantial number of persons will be required for 
the maintenance of that leadership, if the system which 
it purports to vindicate is to survive. No declining popu- 
lation, of a rising average age, can long maintain itself as 
spokesman for a system of thought and action, or even 
figure among the important units of that system. The 
rest of mankind invariably views such receding popula- 
tions as having too long blocked human progress. Nor 
can invitations to childlessness be freed from the suspicion 
of interested motives. The world was not attracted by 
aberrations of mass suicide, such as afflicted super sophisti- 
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cated Alexandria in the Hellenistic era, just before the 
advent of Christianity, and as have occasionally turned 
up since. Only a population not too heavily weighted in 
the upper age groups, and able to sustain the heavy re- 
sponsibility of leadership, can develop in itself, and im 
others, an enduring and unflinching preference for the 
sanction of confidence, rather than the sanction of force, 
as the paramount sanction of peace. 





SOIL EROSION AND TRADITION 


By O, E. Baker 
Professor of Geography, University of Maryland 


Two conditions appear essential to conservation of the 
soil, (1) a high ratio of population to land, so that land 
becomes relatively scarce, hence very valuable; (2) the 
tradition of family proprietorship in farming, so that 
land is respected as a heritage from the past to be handed 
on to future generations undiminished in fertility, and, if 
possible, with its productivity increased. This tradition 
must have the power of a religious conviction. 

In Japan, for example, the area of arable land, some 
5 million acres, is about of the same extent as in our 
Southern Appalachian Mountains (south of the Mary- 
land-Pennsylvania boundary). Both are mountainous 
countries, mostly forest covered, with similar climatic con- 
ditions. The Southern Appalachians have much more 
potential water power than Japan, where the rivers are 
short and run quickly to the sea. But Japan has developed 
its water power more extensively. The Southern Appala- 
chians have vastly more coal than Japan — perhaps one- 
quarter of the world’s coal resources are in our Southern 
Appalachians. 

In the Southern Appalachians there are about 7 million 
people, and if the population should double, the poverty 
would be even more intense, indeed, it appears probable 
that millions would become dependent on public relief. 
But Japan has more than 70 million people. There is only 
one-sixth acre of crop land per person in Japan and the 
typical farm contains about 2 acres. In the Southern Ap- 
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palachians, there are about 2 acres of crop land per person, 
and the typical farm contains about 20 acres of crop 
land. 

In both Japan and the Southern Appalachians, popula- 
tion is dense relative to the soil resources, measured by 
standards in other portions of the United States, and 
poverty is widespread. Also the birth rate is high in both 
regions —— in the Southern Appalachians the highest in the 
United States, except among the Mormons of Utah. 
Family traditions are also, possibly, stronger in the South- 
ern Appalachians than elsewhere in the United States, 
resembling Japan in this respect also. 

But in Japan there is almost no soil erosion, while in 
many parts of the Southern Appalachians, soil erosion is 
more severe and devastating than in most other portions of 
the United States. Why should this be? 

The cause, I believe, is visualized in the family shrine 
that I am told is found in the garden or in the house of 
nearly every Japanese farmer. Here each morning as he 
goes to work, he bows to the spirit of his ancestors, who 
cleared the land for him and his family, terraced this land 
with almost infinite patience and perseverance, and whose 
lives find continuity in his life. He is a part of the past; 
he is proud of his progenitors. He is also a part of the 
future. He hopes he can pass on to future generations 
not only the torch of life, like the runners in the ancient 
Grecian games, but also the precious soil, which supports 
this life and is the only assurance against starvation. 

Hovering over his little farm are the spirits of his an- 
cestors, like guardian angels; and rising before his vision, 
like Jacob’s ladder reaching to heaven, are his children, his 
grandchildren, his great grandchildren and all the genera- 
tions to come. He does not wish to be the last link in 
this chain of life, extending back thousands of years; nor 
does he wish to fail to pass on undiminished in fertility 
his little farm, the basis of this eternal life. He realizes 
that the land is the foundation of the family. And history 
is rapidly revealing to us that the family is the foundation 
of the nation. 

So Jong as the value of land is measured in money and 
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the future is discounted at 5, or 4, or even 3 percent 
interest rate, our nation will continue to have severe soil 
erosion. We live too much in the present. The soil is 
the product of the past and the promise for the future. 





POLITICS AND THE LAW OF CONSERVATION* 
By Huston THompson 


Former Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
Also Former Assistant Attorney General of the U. S. 


Man in the United States today focuses his mind on 
Russia and perhaps over-dramatizes the subject. The 
haunting atomic bomb makes his imagination stand as 
still as if mental rigor mortis had set in. Nevertheless, 
his body whirls in riotous action, like Job’s Satan, who 
went hither and thither, and up and down. Strange it is, 
that the supreme tragedy of the ages is acted before his 
unseeing eyes. 

At his feet, in the center of the stage, man plays this 
drama out, continuously, stupidly, almost inevitably, yet 
never seeming to know how to escape it. He slaughters 
his forests and loses the top soil. Instead of parallel 
furrows, he ploughs diagonally, thus hurrying the life- 
giving soil down the hill into the stream. In the past he 
has killed the beavers so as to gloss the hats of dandies, 
and watched the dams of these animals go out, and with 
them the protection of our mountain coverage. From the 
Rio Grande south, he has burned the tops and sides of 
the mountains, leaving them to be swept clear of soil when 
the rainy season comes. 

While populations increase, the soil diminishes. Yet 
the approach of the “Fifth Horseman” does not seem to 
disturb him. He is never satisfied until his wanton action 
has brought him to want. Then he has moved on to 
greener pastures to re-enact the tragedy. 

Now there are no longer any green pastures, except in 
rare distant areas. 


*Part of a paper read at the Inter-American Conference on Conservation of 
Renewable Natural Resources, Denver, Colorado, September 7-20, 1948. 
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Instead of looking up to the hills from whence cometh 
his help, he battles the mountains as if they were his 
enemies. As the trees topple and the soil goes down the 
streams, choking the channels of the rivers, increasing the 
floods, blocking navigation, lowering the water levels, 
bringing on dust bowls, man continues to glorify his 
warrior heroes, and to detour from the men of peace who 
try to save him by saving the soil. As the song goes— 
“Smoke gets in his eyes.” 

These actions, that through the ages have been so ob- 
vious, have always brought on political action and reac- 
tion, yet seldom have they changed man’s methods. Here 
and there stand out the acts of brave non-conformists, 
who have sought to stop this curious inhumanity of man 
to nature. 

You, who are at this conference, will visit one of our 
National Forests and a National Park. You will see in 
the forests pines, firs, hemlocks and aspen. You may be 
fortunate enough to observe these forests being cut by 
private interests, but under government supervision. that 
protects them and the soil beneath. You will note the 
beauty these trees lend to the landscape—a soul-stirring 
curative sight. You will see the streams running crystal 
clear and the trout darting here and there. 

Most of you who are enjoying all this will be taking 
this pleasure for granted, never realizing the political 
battles behind it. 

Pause a moment with me. Who recalls more than 
casually the name of Gifford Pinchot, a young forester 
back in the early nineteen hundreds, who went up and 
down these very mountain states, speaking, begging, pray- 
ing, seeking to arouse the public, and fighting with the 
sheep, cattle, mining, and timber interests of that day 
who sought to rule these forests willy-nilly, and who 
would have destroyed the very things which make these 
mountains so valuable to man’s soul and pocketbook at 
this time? 

Who of you have turned back to the history of that 
day and read about Theodore Roosevelt, standing beside 
and behind Gifford Pinchot, lending all of his political 
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influence to save this heritage for this and other genera- 
tions? I happen to be one of those who was present here, 
at the very time, and was not only a witness, but took a 
very humble part in the original political contest over 
those forests and their selection and preservation. I re- 
member when both Roosevelt and Pinchot were physically 
attacked in this very state because of their battle over the 
forests of these very mountains. 

May I rise to ask: Is there any visible credit today ever 
given to the memory of either one of them for what they 
accomplished in this cause? And from that day on has 
there not been a constant political battle waged to cut 
down these forests without government control, and to 
dam up the streams or use the water of some great beauty 
spot in order to produce power or water storage, but 
destroy beauty, as was accomplished in Jackson Lake in 
the Tetons, where one of the most picturesque sites of 
our Rockies looked like the pictures of the Inferno, with 
dead trees standing in the lake many years after. 

From the days of the establishment and withdrawal 
of our Forest Reservations, from President Harrison 
down, it is probably correct to say that there has never 
been a session of our Congress that bills were not intro- 
duced by special interests, which, if enacted into law, 
would interfere with the public control of our forests. 
The same may be said to be true of our National Parks. 
In the present Congress there have been political battles 
over great areas, such as Jackson Hole, Olympics, and 
other great areas of public land. The number of men 
who are walking the halls of Congress in their effort to 
influence legislation on these subjects has never been 
larger. 

Why is it that our people are so niggardly in giving 
credit to men like Pinchot of the Forest Service, and 
Stephen Mather of our National Parks? 

Some of you have approached the town of Esbjerg, 
Denmark, by boat, on the bleak shores of the North Sea. 
The one striking thing that stands out on the horizon of 
the hills above is a monument to a young engineer. Natu- 
rally the visitor inquires the reason for this monument 
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and he is told the following story: 

In 1864, when the Germans over-ran Denmark and 
took away two of its most valuable states, Schleswig and 
Holstein, Bishop Grundtvig of the Lutheran Church, a 
great peace leader in that country, said, “What we have 
lost from without we must gain from within.” And by 
his phrase he meant to recover all of that land back of the 
Jutland, from which shores, in ages before, the trees and 
soil coverage had been removed, and the land buried 
under the sand, for some miles inland. 

To this young engineer was assigned the duty of re- 
covering these useless lands. At first he sought pine trees 
from France and set them up a mile or two back from the 
shore, but the wind and the sands overtook them and they 
perished and were buried. Then he tried out a quicker 
growing poplar-type of tree and made it a breastwork 
against the storms of the North Sea. Behind these quick- 
growing trees he again planted pines, and in time the 
poplars saved the pines, and the pines in some part saved 
the economy of Denmark, for today one rides through 
miles and miles of dense pine forests, from which comes 
an annual and valuable income. I suggest that here, on 
the embattled Rockies, there are many points of vantage 
that look toward the east upon which a monument might 
be erected to Pinchot of the forests, Mather of the parks, 
and others, and in this way possibly dramatize the politi- 
cal efforts of these warriors of peace. 

Though the efforts to preserve our forests, national 
parks, public lands, and farmers’ fields, have always been 
in politics, and always will be, it has most frequently been 
the case that the attacks from the opposition have cut across 
party lines. Roosevelt and Pinchot, Republicans, battled 
not with Democrats but with the special interests. Wilson 
and his Secretary of the Interior, Lane, Democrats, actu- 
ally selected Stephen Mather, a Republican, to set up the 
machinery and enforce the regulations of our National 
Parks. Franklin Roosevelt caused to be inaugurated in 
the Department of Agriculture a Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice over which he placed a Civil Service employee who 
had been many years in the Government. In fact, the 
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political equation has seldom been that of party against 
party, but rather party members against outside interests. 

Public officials at the head of these conservation depart- 
ments have had their own respective ways of meeting the 
political attack of the opposition, which is generally cen- 
tralized and focused in and before committees in Congress. 
Hugh Bennett, the Chief of the Soil Conservation Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, is not given to open 
challenge, and if pressed he seems generally to retreat, 
only to return, and in turn, he presses his opponent’s 
position. Horace Albright, the successor of Mather, at 
the head of our National Parks, was to the manner born in 
holding the line against the lobbyists of the special inter- 
ests of his time. 

Stephen Mather was to the parks what Pinchot was to 
the forests. Both were the pioneers of their respective 
causes, and hence had to meet the numerous and bitter 
challenges of groups that previously had felt, with per- 
haps some color of reason, that because they had experi- 
enced the rebuffs of a pioneer country, they had the right 
to go unchallenged in their sway of our Rocky Mountains, 
their forests, streams and the open grazing lands. 

Like Pinchot, Mather was high strung, eager, altruistic 
and ambitious for his cause. In this respect he was per- 
haps even more so than Pinchot. He was prodigal in the 
use of his own wealth to secure lands or forests and hold 
them until a hesitating Congress acted. Thus the soil and 
trees of some of the lands and forests, threatened with 
destruction by timber cutters or from over-grazing, were 
saved. 

Pinchot advanced his cause with meat-ax methods. 
Mather used the rapier. 

Both were highly effective, as the public records of their 
day demonstrate. 

There have been cases, and outstanding ones, where 
there was conflict between officials of the same department 
under the same administration. In one administration a 
cabinet officer, possessing a ranch in one of our western 
states, sought to increase the value of it by having lands 
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contiguous to it declared suitable for a National Park, 
whereas they had none of the features of a National Park. 
The full approval of Stephen Mather, who was then the 
Director of National Parks, was necessary. Both of the 
men in question were of the same political party. 

Mather, who at all times put public welfare above his 
private interests, was approached by his chief, to get his 
approval. Mather was in love with his job and all the 
plans he had for it in the future. So he could not bring 
himself to yield or resign when the pressure was put on 
him. 

Forest and prairie fires, erosion that fills the channels 
of the streams—results of man’s action on the mountain 
slopes—know not national or international lines, once 
the erosion disease begins to run its fevered course in the 
physical world of conservation. Irrigation waters have 
a curious way of returning to their original channel after 
a certain amount has given life to crops. Sometimes it 1s 
as much as 70%. Such waters know not artificial lines 
but must be accounted for when due consideration is given 
to the flow of the river. 

Man generally thinks that politics follow the enact- 
ment of laws, but the reverse is true in the soil world. 
Law follows politics. Politics follow the touch of the 
human hand on our forests and mountainsides, on our soil, 
and our wide-open spaces. 

First we have the untouched primitive—then the hu- 
man touch—then the disease or destruction that lays hold 
when man takes over—then the evolvement of a law to 
prevent man from destroying that “from which cometh 
his help.” Out of the clash of government and special 
interests, comes the law. 





“. . . The connection between the individual American 
and world affairs is unmistakably clear—our foreign pol- 
icy has entered the American home and taken a seat at the 
family table.”—Secretary of State George Marshall. 














THE FAMILY 


By Frep S. BuscHMEYER 


Associate Minister of the General Council of Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches 


As the family goes, so go and grow the personalities of 
the children of our homes. One of the most profound 
and practical truths pertaining to the development of hu- 
man personality is the fact that “what goes into the first 
of life goes into all of life.” It is this fundamental! fact 
which continues to make the home the most significant 
fact in the famous triumvirate of Church, Home, and 
School! The home maintains this favored position be- 
cause the home touches the lives of people first! And 
“what goes into the first of life goes into all of life.” 

To my mind the most profound and far reaching of all 
these home influences is the kind of emotional sense of 
security that is built into the personalities of our children 
long before either the Church or the School has a chance 
to share directly in the shaping of their characters. I have 
little or no question in my own mind but what if right 
here and now you could arrange a heart to heart confer- 
ence between pastoral counsellors, teachers, psychiatrists, 
and personnel guides and leaders in all forms of business 
and industry, they would waste no time at all in putting 
a lack of this sense of emotional security at the very 
top of their list of factors accounting for the personal 
maladjustments, inefficiencies, or outright tragedies, in the 
experiences of the people with whom they are called upon 
to deal in the course of their daily professional service! 

Complex and numerous as are the elements that go into 
the shaping of wholesome, creative, personalities, it re- 
mains both gloriously and damningly true that the most 
priceless contribution which the family can make to the 
health and happiness of its own members, and ultimately 
to society at large, is a sound sense of emotional security 
grounded in an early and continuing experience of honest, 
intelligent, God-inspired family love. As the family goes 
in furnishing this kind of atmosphere in all of its daily 
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activities, so go and grow the personalities which gain their 
first conscious and subconscious understanding of the mean- 
ings and relationships of life from within the sacred con- 
fines of the human home and its family life. 

Science and invention may provide us with more ade- 
quate mechanical tools and gadgets for smoothing out the 
physical difficulties of maintaining a home, but only a great 
moral and spiritual appreciation of the importance of a 
God-like love in the hearts and minds of parents can help 
to smooth out the personality problems which account for 
a tremendous percentage of our continuing personal and 
social tragedies. For as the family goes, so go and grow 
the personalities of our children. 

As the family goes, so too goes the ultimate success or 
failure of both our civic and our world policies. Obvious- 
ly, this is a two-way relationship. The family affects so- 
ciety and society affects the family. The final test of the 
soundness of our civic procedures and world policies is to 
be made in terms of what these policies and procedures 
do to the life of the family. Unless both the domestic 
and the international policies and procedures of govern- 
ment and industry prove constructive of the ultimate in- 
terests of the individual family, and of the total family- 
spirit-and-relationship between all peoples, these policies 
and procedures are not sound, and will not prove ultimate- 
ly successful! For the basic unit of society remains the 
family! And no society can improve itself by neglecting 
to recognize what its actions do to the life of the family. 

Perhaps the best way to make this emphasis vivid is to 
recall some of the cartoons recently seen showing various 
political or economic groups engaged in grim and deter- 
mined conflict, but always over the bruised and prostrate 
figure of Mr. John Q. Public. This is very likely to be 
one of the basic tragedies of our humankind whenever our 
leaders, or we ourselves, get to thinking of life in terms 
of organized or institutionalized relationships to the neg- 
lect of what happens to family units. Whether it is the 
auestion of public housing, slum clearance, better salaries 
for teachers, high or low taxes, organized capital versus 
organized labor, or the pride and security of one nation 
(as an institutional unit) against the pride and security of 
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another nation (as an institutional unit) we must always 
see beyond the immediate conflict to the final effect upon 
human personalities. For the fact remains that people 
have to live as family units, despite either war or politics. 
And unless the framers of these policies and procedures, 
either in industry or in government, constantly keep in 
mind the actual living welfare of these people as persons 
and as families, they are apt to win their own organiza- 
tional victories, or bring about the defeat of others at the 
expense of the people and the families themselves. So as 
the family goes (is strengthened or weakened) so goes 
the real success or failure of both our civic and our world 
policies. 

It is very largely the lack of this basic appreciation for 
the every day and long-time welfare of the family which 
accounts for the fact that as the wealthiest, least war dis- 
rupted land in the world today we are experiencing the 
most bitter and drastic internal conflicts between organized 
pressure groups that we have ever known. Instead of 
making the honest total spiritual, and material welfare of 
our people as families, and as one great national family, 
the guiding principle in our post-war adjustments, too 
often we are adopting the irreconcilable group-war atti- 
tude which marked our recent world conflict. And now, 
too often, we are trying to solve our domestic problems 
not in a family spirit but by the most costly and disastrous 
methods, short of overt war, known to human-kind 

As Edwin Markham once wrote, 

“Why build these cities, glorious, 

If man unbuilded goes? . . .” 
so why spend time and energy on “special interest” eco- 
nomic and legislative programs that in their achievement 
crush the very families that all our cooperative and insti- 
tutionalized efforts are supposed to serve? As the family 
goes and grows because of them, so are our organized pro- 
grams successful or unsuccessful. If only economic and 
political groups would see families, like their own, above 
and beyond all organizational techniques and selfish strat- 
egies! 
My final observation is that as the family goes and 
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grows, so comes the Kingdom of God. It is no psycho- 
logical or spiritual accident that Jesus said to his disciples, 
“When ye pray, say, Our Father .. .” Until the uni- 
versal family concept as exemplified in the life and spirit 
of Jesus lays hold of the hearts and imaginations of all 
men we are going to continue to sin, exploit, and make war 
against our own brothers and sisters. For this kind of 
Christian family concept is not merely a matter of flesh 
and blood relationship. Nor is it dependent merely upon 
all the members of one family living under the same geo- 
graphic or nationalistic roof. According to Godly faith 
and teaching it is in the love of a Universal Father that we 
are all conceived and granted the gift of life. As we grow 
and establish homes of our own we may be at increasing 
geographical distances from each other. But such dis- 
tances cannot change the fact of our common family re- 
lationship under Almighty God. Individual members of 
a family have their own personal peculiarities of appear- 
ance, taste and preference; but in their moral and spiritual] 
respect for each other and in their mutual desire to coop- 
erate they are still members of one family. As this kind 
of family appreciation grows and becomes a living guide 
for our daily conduct, so comes the Kingdom of God. That 
is how important the building of Christian family spirit 
is in our world! 

I have a scripture text which I would like to see in- 
scribed on the official letterheads of all businesses and gov- 
ernments throughout the world! I would like to see its 
letters carved into the structure of every school, home, 
and place of recreation; as well as over the legislative 
halls of all nations. There are just eight small words in 
my text; but if men, women and children going in and 
out of these places day after day could but see and remem- 
ber their full significance, what a difference might be made 
in our common achievement. How much more dignity 
we might add to our conduct. How much more kind- 
ness in our treatment of each other. How much more 
peace we might achieve in all our strivings. These are the 
words I would have so inscribed and carved: “Beloved, 
now we are the children of God... .” 

“Now are we the children of God.” This is not a vague 
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statement of a far off future hope. It is a direct statement 
of a simple and elemental fact. But it has tremendous 
moral, spiritual, and social implications! It has within it 
as much power to draw our human world together as the 
atomic bomb has to blow it apart! By its truth we shall 
all be judged. And in our living loyalty to the family 
relationship which it holds before us we shall make our 
surest progress toward the achievement of our highest 
dreams of peace and well-being for all mankind. 





THE MYTH ABOUT CHINA 


By No-Yonc Park 
Author and Lecturer on Far Eastern affairs, Dr. Park who 
was born in Manchuria received his early education in 
China, Japan and Korea; in America he graduated from 
the University of Minnesota and took his A.M. and Ph.D. 


degrees at Harvard University. 


Just a week before Pearl Harbor, I heard a most inter- 
esting lecture on Japan. The speaker had lived in Japan 
over fourteen years as a foreign correspondent of a lead- 
ing American news syndicate. He at once was recognized 
as a leading authority on the subject. His books became 
best sellers. His articles appeared in the leading periodi- 
cals. His lectures were heard throughout the country. 

He said in substance that Japan would never dare to 
strike the United States, and that, if she should strike, 
she could be crushed before breakfast. 

The audience went wild with his lecture. It applauded 
about five minutes when he had finished but subsequent 
events proved that he was just one hundred per cent 
wrong. However, he was not the only man who made 
such a mistake. All the other so-called authorities on 
Japan made no better record. 

Today the so-called American experts on Far Eastern 
affairs are making the same blunders about China. With 
few exceptions, all of them play the tune touched off by 
the Communists and their fellow-travelers. They hold 
that the Nationalists are Conservatives and reactionaries, 
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bent on preserving the status quo, whereas the Commu- 
nists are Progressive and want a change. They contend 
that the Nationalists are Fascists and Totalitarians, where- 
as the Communists are democrats. They maintain that the 
Nationalists are corrupt and inefficient, whereas the Com- 
munists are honest and efficient. 

My personal investigation of the affairs of China has 
convinced me that all these reports are nothing more 
than a myth, a fiction and a fraud. 

First, the Nationalists are not conservatives and re- 
actionaries. If they are anything at all, they are radicals, 
far more radical than the British laborites. In a way, they 
are too radical in their social and political thinking to suit 
the American people or Government. Those who have 
any doubt about this statement, may examine the numerous 
reform measures which the Nationalists have adopted. 
Even a brief examination of their reform policies and pro- 
grams will show how absurd it is to present them as 
reactionaries and conservatives who are bent on preserv- 
ing a status quo. 

Second, the Nationalists are not totalitarians in theory 
or in fact. They assumed, they had to, dictatorial powers 
to wage relentless war on the Communists. But consider- 
ing the circumstances under which they struggle desperate- 
ly for survival against their powerful enemies, I found 
far more freedom than I expected to find. Take, for 
example, the freedom of Press. Instead of finding one 
state-owned newspaper, as in a totalitarian state, I found 
twenty newspapers in Nanking and forty in Shanghai, 
with varying shades of opinions. All the editors of these 
papers have criticized the Nationalist Government one 
way or another. But they are still free to publish their 
papers. 

Those who cherish doubt about the truthfulness of my 
statement may read some foreign language newspapers 
published in Shanghai. Day after day, week after week, 
these newspapers heap one insult after another on the 
Nationalist Government. Certainly, no totalitarian gov- 
ernment would have tolerated such nonsense. But they 
are still free to carry out their campaign of insult and 
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slander against the very government which is being at- 
tacked as totalitarian. 

All the talk that the Chinese Communists are more 
democratic than the Nationalists is a betrayal of ignorance 
of a fact which is known to every school child. When 
the Communists speak of democracy, they mean dictator- 
ship, not democracy. To say that the Communists are 
more democratic than the Nationalists is as absurd as to 
declare that Russia is more democratic than the United 
States. 

Third, the Nationalists, instead of being inefficient, are 
remarkably efficient and resourceful. Had they been less 
efficient, China would have gone the way of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia long ago. But they are efficient and 
therefore, they have so far prevented China from falling 
into Communists’ hands. One cannot help appreciating 
the efficiency with which the Nationalists have fought the 
Communists, when one considers that they have no more 
revenue than the single city of New York with which 
to govern the country and to wage a first-class war. 

It has been stated often that all the American aid to 
China has done little good because of corruption and in- 
efficiency. The truth is that American aid to China failed 
to do much good for the same reason that her aid to 
Greece has not accomplished much: American aid has 
been neutralized by Russia’s counter-aid to the Commu- 
nists. 

At the close of the Second World War, the Nationalists, 
thanks to American aid, were powerful enough to crush 
the Communists and to unify China. They had forty-nine 
divisions of a modern army which were trained by Amer- 
ican officers and were equipped with American weapons 
of war. They quickly moved the cream of their army 
aboard American transports and made an attempt to take 
Manchuria. Had they taken that rich, strategic area, it 
would have sealed the fate of the Communists once for 
all. But they failed to do so because of Russian inter- 
vention. 

When the Nationalist troops arrived at Manchuria 
aboard the American transports, the Russians and their 
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puppets, the Chinese Communists, blocked the landing, 
and the American transports were obliged to withdraw. 
Later, the Nationalists fought their way into Manchuria 
by the snow and ice-packed land route. There the Rus- 
sians blocked the path of the Nationalists again by refusing 
to let them use the railways for moving their men and 
materials. The Russian troops postponed their withdrawal 
from Manchuria four months to give the Chinese Com- 
munists an ample opportunity to entrench themselves in 
Manchuria and to prevent the Nationalists’ attempt at 
unifying the country. When they finally evacuated Man- 
churia, the Russians carried with them most of the valu- 
able equipment, leaving behind shells and shambles. They 
also carried out their withdrawal in such a way that all 
their evacuated territory could fall into Communist hands. 
They likewise armed the Chinese Reds with the weapons 
which the Japanese surrendered. As a result, the Chinese 
Communists had grown so powerful that they could suc- 
cessfully frustrate the Nationalist attempt at unifying 
China with American aid. 

Ever since that time the Communists have grown pro- 
gressively stronger and the Nationalists have grown corre- 
spondingly weaker. Now the Communists are powerful 
enough to unite all China under their banners. But Amer- 
ican aid to the Nationalists is spoiling their chances of 
uniting China. As matters stand today, neither the Na- 
tionalists nor the Communists will be able to unite the 
country until the United States and the Soviet Union work 
together for the common security of all nations. 

The tragedy of China is not merely a product of a 
corrupt, inefficient reactionary and fascist government as 
commonly understood. It is an accumulated product of 
twenty years of devastating war, the war in which both 
national factions and international intrigue have taken 
part. 

The effect of war on any state is as detrimental as frost 
is on the flowers and plants. When war comes, industry, 
commerce, education, freedom, democracy, and all the 
other good things in life wither and are destroyed, as 
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when frost falls on the flowers and the plants wither and 
die. 

So long as frost remains on the ground, one cannot make 
the flowers bloom, except in a hothouse. Similarly, so 
long as the war continues, no people, however efficient and 
willing, can improve industry and agriculture, execute 
social and political reforms, and lift themselves up to a 
higher moral or material level of existence. 

All the lessons from Chinese history show that the 
people of China can live as well as any other people with- 
out almost anything but peace. They could live without 
industry, commerce, science, education, democracy, com- 
munism, or capitalism, but they could not live without a 
government which could preserve peace. The tragedy 
of present China is nothing more, nor less, than the futile 
attempt of a people struggling for survival in a state of 
chaos without a stable government to preserve the prin- 
ciples of law and order. 

The experiences of the Chinese people ought to serve 
as a valuable lesson for all other peoples of the world, 
for they show that civilized men can live without science 
and inventions, without commerce and industry, and with- 
out almost anything but not without a world organization 
to preserve peace and justice among all nations. 





O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 


By Puivurips Brooks 


A seldom-used stanza 


Where children, pure and happy, 
Pray to the Blessed Child, 
Where misery cries out to Thee, 
Son of the Mother mild; 
Where charity stands watching, 
And Faith holds wide the door; 
The dark night wakes, the glory breaks, 
And Christmas comes once more. 


























INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION MEETING 
ROME, ITALY, SEPT. 6-11, 1948 


By FrankKLIn DUNHAM 


Permanent Executive Secretary of the United States 
Group, Interparliamentary Union, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. 


Under the able and urbane leadership of Lord Stans- 
gate, William Wedgwood Benn, Labour Peer in the pres- 
ent government of Great Britain, the representatives of 
the parliaments of thirty-eight countries gathered in 
Rome, Italy, on September 6, 1948. Lord Stansgate pre- 
sented as Presiding Officer, Count Carlos Sforza, Foreign 
Minister of Italy, well known in the United States as 
Professor at the University of Chicago during his exile 
from Italy under the Mussolini regime and beloved 
statesman and defender of human rights. Count Sforza 
acted as official host to the Conference. 

The countries represented in the beautiful Chamber of 
Italian Deputies at Monte Citorio Palace in Rome were: 
United States of America, Austria, Belgium, Burma, Bul- 
garia, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Egypt, Spain, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, 
India, Iraq, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Monaco, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Netherlands, Philippines, 
Poland, Roumania, Switzerland, Sweden, Syria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Turkey, Venezuela, Yugoslavia and Italy. 

This shows a growth of fourteen countries to be repre- 
sented in the Interparliamentary Union since its meeting 
in Cairo in 1947. The I.U. now represents thirty-eight 
states, virtually all the countries in the world that adhere 
to parliamentary procedures in the conduct of their na- 
tional affairs. South American countries, all of them iden- 
tified with the American Republics agreement signed at 
Bogota in April 1948,* were present for the first time in 
years with delegations from Chile, Colombia, Haiti, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay and Venezuela. 

After the first morning session in which the groups 
were officially organized into- component parts for action 


*See article, “American Republics Organized,” Wortpv Arrairs, Fall Issue 1948. 
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on resolutions and in subcommittees for the important 
work of the week, the Conference proceeded to recognize 
the Chairmen of the various delegations, who presented 
in initial speeches the greetings of their countries to the 
Interparliamentary Union. New nations of the East gave 
a truly international character to the meeting, proceeding 
to the rostrum in native costume and speaking in either 
French or English, the official languages of the meeting. 
Many familiar persons from the Assembly and the Se- 
curity and Economic and Social Councils of the United 
Nations stepped to the platform to express their coun- 
tries’ views on the major question of world peace and 
mutual understanding. The meeting, held a fortnight be- 
fore the General Assembly of UN in Paris, gave opportu- 
nity to those in attendance to discuss major problems of 
UN, quite unhampered by the responsibility of binding 
their countries to any official vote on the matters of agenda 
and therefore had the refreshing flavor of the conference 
room, where frankness and open debate could proceed 
without inhibition. 

The American delegation, which had arrived in Rome 
by Presidential Plane on Saturday, consisted of Senator 
Alben W. Barkley, then Minority Leader of the Senate 
and now Vice President-elect of the United States, Chair- 
man; Senator Owen Brewster of Maine, Senator Tom 
Connally of Texas, again Chairman of Foreign Relations 
of the U. S. Senate, Senator J. William Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas, author of the Fulbright Act to encourage inter- 
change of students between the free countries of the world, 
Senator Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, author of the 
Hatch Act to limit election expenditures, Senator Scott A. 
Lucas of Illinois, new Majority Leader of the Senate, 
Congressman Graham Barden of North Carolina, Con- 
gressman Hale Boggs of Louisiana, Congressman Harold 
D. Cooley of North Carolina, new Chairman of Agricul- 
ture in the House, Congressman John D. Dingell of Mich- 
igan, Congressman Bob Poage of Texas, Congressman Dan 
Reed of New York, Congressman John J. Rooney of New 
York and Congressman Henry O. Talle of Iowa. The 
delegation was accompanied by Franklin Dunham, Per- 
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manent Executive Secretary of the American Group, who 
also acted as Secretary to the delegation during the Con- 
ference. Victor Purse of the United States Department of 
State accompanied the delegation from Washington and 
acted as liaison officer with the United States Embassy in 
Rome. 

The American delegation was one of the largest present, 
except for the Italian delegation, which naturally was 
present en bloc and was ready at all times to be of service 
to the visiting delegates. 

In the evening the Conference members had ample op- 
portunity to get together for informal meetings at the 
Grand Hotel, where many delegations renewed acquain- 
tance with delegates met at earlier Conferences. 

The meeting at Cairo, 1947, had on its agenda the im- 
portant question of: Migration and Transfer of Popula- 
tions, a subject most important to the United Nations, 
with particular emphasis upon the plight of the Sudeten 
Germans at that time, and the question of acceptance of 
refugees into new countries capable of absorbing such in- 
creases. There was no doubt in the minds of delegates 
that the Resolution on this subject passed at Cairo had 
clarified their thinking on the subject and had likewise 
facilitated such transfers of peoples to countries which 
opened their borders for the purpose during the past six- 
teen months. The second general question on the Cairo 
agenda, that of: Reparation of War Damage and Interna- 
tional Reconstruction, had seen many results in the period 
also. Although major reparations had not yet been settled 
upon Germany, many agreements had already been made 
and the second half of the question /nternational Recon- 
struction had its universal answer in The Marshall Plan, 
whereby the European countries had banded together to 
work with the United States policy of ECA since June 
1948 and were from all accounts already well on their 
way to a positive and permanent reconstruction of Eu- 
rope. Their plans are now well formulated for Economic 
Union and the removal of trade-barriers as a first step. 

The third question attacked at Cairo, Codification of 
International Law, has likewise shown progress but to be 
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sure is a long-drive project which will require years of 
work and study. Nevertheless, the thinking is being 
clarified and the UN itself stands now a bulwark hereto- 
fore lacking in a world bent upon peace. The world now is 
in accord in identifying disturbers of the amity of nations 
with war-criminals, meting out sentences of death and im- 
prisonment to those who, by fair trial, are adjudged guilty 
of such acts. So the moral strength of international law is 
made secure and its codification advanced. 

*T he Code of International Morality adopted as a liv- 
ing document at the Rome meeting, after many months of 
preparation and days of general debate during the Con- 
ference, will stand as an outline and a framework, no 
doubt, for any similar action in the United Nations and 
is in some respects a synthesis of the work and thinking of 
the Economic and Social Council of UN, with which the 
Interparliamentary Union is affiliated as a working group 
of primary importance. 

The American Delegation, which had met in the Capi- 
tol some weeks previous to leaving for Rome and had 
studied carefully the proposed Resolutions to be submit- 
ted by the various Committees of the Interparliamentary 
Union and adopted as agenda for the meeting by the 
Council of the Interparliamentary Union at its Spring 
Meeting in Nice, were prepared to argue points of depar- 
ture from the documents submitted for consideration. 

Senator Barkley entered the debate on the third day 
with a stirring speech, which still rings in the ears of those 
fortunate enough to hear him. 

Concluding paragraphs of Senator Barkley’s address 
follow: 

We in America are proud of our contribution to the peace of the 
world and we ask nothing in return. We ask no territory, we ask no 
reparations. We are committed to this present effort for the period of 
four years so long as the nations receiving the assistance carry out their 
undertakings in good faith. That expenditure itself involves some 17 
billions of dollars. I ask this great Conference, I ask the representatives 
of these great nations here assembled not to believe that the United 


States is an old Shylock, keen upon its pound of flesh, but to believe 
that out of this co-operative effort we hope to see a Europe free and 


*See page 257. 
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peaceful. All we want to do is to live in a peaceful world with other 
nations. We want every nation in the world to compel its Government 
to bring about peace. 

I have a belief—I have an abiding faith—that notwithstanding the 
difficulties, political in origin, that may exist in different parts of the 
world, we can live together in peace and co-operation if all the na- 
tions want to do so. I can assure this great Conference that the United 
States want do so and will do so as far as it is possible and to deal with 
all the nations of the world in a frank, honest, honorable way. We 
want to lift from them the burden of taxation, the fear of war, and the 
chaos that comes from war. We want to lift that burden from the 
backs of millions of human beings, and allow them, wherever they are, 
without regard to race, color, or religion, to rise and stand erect and 
look with hope and confidence to the future. That is the purpose of 
this great effort of ours to bring about a peaceful and prosperous world 
in the years ahead. 

It can be well imagined what such a comprehensive 
statement of United States Foreign Policy meant to the 
Conference! 

Senator Hatch made a glowing appeal for world unity 
in a speech in which he described witnessing the Atomic 
bomb experiments at Bikini. Senator Lucas and Senator 
Brewster both made effective appeals for reason and jus- 
tice in the debate on the Code of International Morality. 
Senator Connally made a speech on our foreign policy 
and debate was entered at various times by other Con- 
gressmen. 

Tuesday had been spent in general debate and in the 
extended work of Committees on the agenda of the Con- 
ference. The major questions for discussion were: Present 
Position with regard to Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
Regional Economic Solidarity and Regional Economic 
A greements, Questions involving the Protection of Wom- 
en and Children and of course the paramount question, 
the adoption of a Code of International Morality. 

For purposes of carrying on the regular work of the 
Interparliamentary Union through the permanent con- 
tributions of effort by both the Council and Bureau, so 
ably conducted by M. Leopold Boissier, Secretary-General 
of the Union, and his capable staff, the following Com- 
mittees began to meet on Wednesday: Politics and Organ- 
ization, on which served Senator Tom Connally and Con- 
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gressman Hale Boggs; Juridical, on which served Con- 
gressmen Graham Barden and John J. Rooney; Economic 
and Finance, with Senator Owen Brewster and Congress- 
man Henry O. Talle as members; Social Relations, Sen- 
ator Scott Lucas and Congressman Harold C. Cooley; 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, Congressman Bob 
Poage; /ntellectual Relations, Senator J. William Ful 
bright and Reduction of Armaments, Congressman Dan 
Reed and Congressman John Dingell. These committees 
represent the active work of the Union through the years 
and constitute the debating centers of parliamentary action, 
which later enter the stages of proposed Resolutions be- 
fore the Council and final debate and adoption by Suc- 
ceeding Conferences. 

Senator Barkley was elected again to the Executive 
Committee of the Interparliamentary Union and Con- 
gressman Reed acted as alternate for Congressman Stefan 
at the meetings of the IU Council held during the Con- 
ference. 

Count Sforza reminded the Conference, that “It is the 
duty of a National Group to keep its Parliament informed 
(in case of the United States, the Senate and House of 
Representatives) of Resolutions adopted by the Confer- 
ence which call for parliamentary or governmental action 
and, not later than one month before the next Conference, 
to report to the Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union 
as to action taken.” Since the 36th Conference in Cairo, 
therefore, the American delegation, as a National Group, 
could report in August 1948 of the immediate aid ren- 
dered Greece and Turkey shortly after the conclusion of 
the Cairo Meeting and of the complete plan of European 
Recovery set up through the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration under the direction of Paul Hoffman, as well 
as progress in every avenue outlined for permanent peace 
and recovery in the Resolutions of the 36th Conference 
at Cairo 1947. 

Although the Resolutions finally adopted at Rome 
did not include one on Women and Children, the Declara- 
tion on the Principles of International Morality, specifi- 
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cally includes both these social groups and lays down prin- 
ciples of conduct for their welfare. 

Debate on the Code of International Morality continued 
until the Conference finally adjourned on Saturday eve- 
ning, September 11th at 9 p.m., only just in time for the 
great reception at the Palais du Quirinal given by Presi- 
dent Einaudi and participated in by Alcide de Gasper, 
Prime Minister of Italy. 

Social events of primary importance included the re 
ception at the Capitol Tuesday evening, which was illu 
minated for the first time since the conclusion of World 
War II. The Campodoglio (so called) is on one of the 
Seven Hills of Rome and includes the famous Square 
designed for the city by Michelangelo. On Wednesday 
Count Sforza gave a reception for a smaller number of 
leading delegates at the Madama Palace outside the 
Walls. This lovely building is perched on a great eminence 
overlooking the city, the Tiber, and far off into the Ap 
penine Hills. On Thursday morning His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII received the entire delegation of the Inter 
parliamentary Union at Castel Gandolfo, his summer resi 
dence, and gave a special audience to the members of the 
American Group just previous to his address to the pil 
grims, who journeyed out beyond the old Appian Way 
to hear him speak on “Everlasting Truth.” The Amer: 
can audience was arranged by Franklin Gowen, Charge de 
Affairs, for Myron C. Taylor, Personal Representative 
of President Truman at the Vatican. The group and each 
member in particular was presented by the Holy Father 
personally with the Pontifex Maximus Medal* as an indi- 
cation of his friendship and his respect for the action of the 
United States in helping both Italy and all of Europe 
toward recovery. 

The Italian Government cast a special Commemoration 
Medal* for the 37th Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union, which was in turn presented to every member of 
the Conference delegations, as well as officially to the 
United States Delegation by the Italian Delegation, who 








*See back cover page. 
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constantly looked after the welfare of the visiting groups. 
The American Group went to the Opera House on 
Thursday evening to hear the Barber of Seville, per- 
formed by the superb Rome Opera Company, attended 
the reception given by the President of the Senate of Italy 
at the city Madama Palace on Friday evening and of 
course turned out in full, for the final Quirinal Reception 
at the conclusion of the Conference Saturday evening to 
meet President Einaudi (whose son is Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering at Cornell University at Ithaca) and 
Premier de Gasperi, who acted as librarian to the famous 
Vatican Library under the protective custody of the Holy 
Father, during Mussolini’s conduct of the early war. 
Over all spread the glorious pattern of Rome, especially 
during the great spectacle of 500,000 Italian youths at- 
tending midnight mass at St. Peter’s Square (and adjoin- 
ing streets) with the Dome of St. Peter’s lighted by thou- 
sands of gleaming flares (this too for the first time since 
1940), the arrival of the Pope, himself, in the Square to 
speak words of encouragement to the New Italy, demo- 
cratically administered as it now is—over all of this was the 
brooding figure of the Venezia Palace and the Balcony 
of Mussolini where he had addressed multitudes of peo- 
ple below the great Victor Emmanuel II Memorial. The 
Palace now deserted, the Square little used, the Duce 
repudiated as was Napoleon, Hitler and the rest. Close 
by, where Nero gloated over the living martyrdom of 
Christians thrown to the lions, history unfolded for itself 
a new chapter colored by singing youth once more in the 
streets, happy housewives hauling market-baskets home to 
hungry families, musicians playing at the outdoor cafes; 
the siesta hour and coffee in little cups offered once more 
in friendship and by honest handclasp. This was Rome 
September 1948 and this was the impression which the 
Delegation, speeding back on the “Independence” to the 
shores of their own beloved country, brought back with 
them from a Europe, which is striving to recover through 
the cooperative policy of helping one another. The Man 
of Galilee had pointed the way two thousand years ago. 














PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


Resolution passed by the XXXVIIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
at its session in Rome, 6-11 September 1948. 


1. — Relations between states are governed by principles of moral- 
itv as are relations between individuals. 

2. — All states are solidary and form a de facto community of 
which it is desirable that the United Nations should, as soon as pos- 
sible, become the universal juridical expression. 

3. — The members of the community of states are equal before 
the Jaw, without prejudice to the limitations of sovereignty required 
for the benefit of the international community, in the interests of 
peace and security. 

4. — States have the strict duty to respect the obligations resulting 
from international conventions. 

A treaty may only be annulled or modified with the consent of the 
states concerned or in accordance with the provisions of the United 


Nations Charter. 


5. — No state may claim to be judge in its own cause. Every dis- 
pute between states which cannot be settled amicably must be settled 
by conciliation, arbitration, or in accordance with the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. All states must carry out in good faith the 
decisions reached. 

6. — The independence of states is inviolable. Respect for that 

independence excludes the use of political, economic, or other pres- 
sure on the part of a state for the purpose of modifying the political 
or social structure of another state, without prejudice to measures taken 
as a result of decisions of the United Nations Organisation to safeguard 
peace and democracy. 
7. — No state may use its armed forces on the territory of another 
independent state except with the agreement of the state concerned or 
for military action authorised by the terms of the United Nations 
Charter. 


8. — As all propaganda in favor of war and all forms of incite- 
ment to aggression constitute a threat to that peace towards which the 
efforts of all states should be directed, all governments should take 
active steps to implement the resolution condemning such propaganda 
voted unanimously at the second General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in 1947 and at the Conference on Freedom of Information in 
1948. 

Furthermore, in the interests of peace, all states are required to en- 
courage by publicity and propaganda and by any other means at their 
disposal friendly relations between peoples based on the aims and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 

9. — As, under the terms unanimously adopted by the Conference 
on Freedom of Information which met in Geneva in March and April 
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1948, “the attainment of a just and lasting peace depends in great 
degree upon the free flow of true and honest information to all peo- 
ples and upon the spirit of responsibility with which all personnel of 
the press and other agencies of information seck the truth and report 
the facts”, it is in particular the duty of all governments to sce that 
all official communications issued by foreign governments relating to 
international disputes in which they are concerned should be dissemi- 
nated on their territory effectively and on a basis of reciprocity. 

As the attainment of a just and lasting peace depends largely on 
freedom of opinion, it is the duty of states to give their nationals the 
right to express different opinions, including even opinions contrary to 
those of the party in power. 

10. — Since aggression is a crime, those who prepare, promote and 
execute it must be prosecuted and punished by joint action of states. 

The collectivity of states must adopt as soon as possible an inter- 
national penal code and create an international penal court for the 
punishment of crimes against peace, war crimes and crimes against 
humanity, including in particular the crime of genocide. 

Mutual assistance between states in the matter of prosecution and 
punishment of war criminals and persons guilty of genocide or other 
crimes against humanity must take place without restrictions and with- 
out time-limits contrary to the spirit set forth above. 

A state victim of aggression has the right of legitimate defence and 
the community of states must lend its support. 

11. — Armaments, which are a heavy burden on world economy, 
cannot legitimately serve any other purpose than that of protecting the 
nations individually and collectively against aggression. Their arbi- 
trary fixation by sovereign states and the competition arising between 
those states in this field have often been stigmatized as a cause of 
insecurity. It is therefore the urgent duty of states to collaborate for 
their limitation and progressive reduction under international control, 
inspection, and supervision. 

Under that same guarantee, international morality makes it the duty 
for states to agree upon international control, inspection and super- 
vision of atomic weapons, as also other instruments of war making pos- 
sible mass destruction of human life and material wealth, in view of 
the final abolition of those arms. 

12. — Peoples have the inalienable and imprescriptible right of 
free self-determination and the international community the duty to 
secure the exercise of that right. 

13. — States must not exploit for their own profit populations of a 
different civilisation placed under their trusteeship. It is their duty to 
co-operate for the improvement of their material, moral, and intel- 
lectual condition in such a way as to lead them as rapidly as possible 
towards autonomous administration, independent government, or any 
other solution desired by those populations. In the territories inhabited 
by them no privilege must be granted, of a commercial or industrial 
nature, to nationals of the state responsible for administration. 
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14. — It is the duty of states to collaborate for the general welfare 
of mankind. They must grant one another mutually, as regards access 
to raw materials and foreign trade, the facilities necessary to the cco- 
nomic prosperity of each one of them. 

15. — In every state there should be granted to all citizens, with- 
out distinction of religion, race, sex, or nationality, the exercise of 
rights which will ensure the free development of their individuality. 


16. — Since every human being has a right to life it is the duty 
of states to bear, within the limits of their respective means, the burden 
resulting from the harbouring of displaced persons, refugees, stateless 
persons or persons fleecing from war, pestilence or natural catastrophies. 

Except in the case of persons guilty of crimes of common law and 
in the case of war criminals, a state has the right to give asylum on its 
territory to individuals, without distinction of age, who have fled from 
their own country through fear of political, religious, or racial perse- 
cution. 

17. — Further, states having on their terirtories, or on territories 
occupied or controlled by them, displaced persons, refugees, emigrés, 
etc., shall refrain from any form of propaganda the aim of which is to 
influence the said persons in a tendentious manner with a view to 
preventing them from taking a decision to return to their own country 
and they shall use all the legal means at their disposal to combat propa- 
ganda of this sort. 

The removal of children from their own country without the con- 
sent of their parents or legal guardians and the placing of obstacles in 
the way of their repatriation are a flagrant violation of international 
morality. 

Any displaced person or refugee wishing to return to his home has 
the right to do so; it is the duty of the international collectivity and, 
particularly, of the state concerned to lend them all effective aid and 


assistance. 
18. — Each state must endeavour to secure for al] manual and in- 
tellectual workers respect for their dignity, their right to work, to 


rest and Icisure, and a fair remuneration for their labours. 





WINTER TWILIGHT 
The days are come when all the earth and air 
Are freshly washed of color, clean and fair; 
When lambent gloaming spreads a sky of light 
Behind the umber etchings of the night. 

















World Horizons 


By Puoitre MarsHALt Brown 











Nowhere in the world are time and space values 
NEW WINE IN more enlarged than in Asia. The millions of 
OLD BOTTLES human beings inhabiting China are accustomed 

to think in terms of centuries rather than of 
years. Their racial memory is very strong. Their philosophy of 
life and social customs are too deeply ingrained to be easily altered 
or ever abandoned completely. Any appraisal of what is termed 
Chinese communism must be made with great caution and reserva- 
tions. It may not easily be identified with Russian communism. 

The appeal of communistic propaganda in China has been cen- 
tered on the obvious necessity of relieving the tragic situation of 
the impoverished farmers by a more equitable division of land and 
wealth. This obviously is a common problem in many other coun- 
tries, including Great Britain. In fact our whole Western Chris- 
tian civilization has been built up through the long centuries by 
the callous exploitation of the necessities of the masses of hu- 
manity. 

Wherever such gross social injustices have been permitted to 
exist and flourish, as in China, Communism, in its promise of 
the equal distribution of the fruits of labor, cannot fail to make a 
persuasive appeal. Another vital factor in this disturbing situa- 
tion is the devotion of the Chinese to the principle of the “Golden 
Mean.” ‘They instinctively seek adjustments and compromises. 
Chinese psychology, which has matured and crystallized during 
the centuries, does not lend itself to blind devotion to abstract 
principles or constitutional theories. Profoundly realistic by na- 
ture, they cannot be expected to forget more than a decade of 
civil and international warfare, or to adhere blindly to the Kuo- 
mintang Party founded by the great patriot Sun Yat Sen, and 
now controlled by the Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek. For these 
reasons the onward sweep of millions of Chinese communists is 
almost certain to carry with it millions more. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in the situation is the amaz- 
ing stolidity and imperturbability of the Chinese in the face of all 
changes and disasters. They have always resisted complete domi- 
nation by invading enemies and even succeeded in absorbing the 
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alien invader. ‘Their own deep-rooted civilization has profound- 
ly affected their neighbors, including the Japanese. ‘This basic 
fact should be a warning even to the Russian communists who 
may struggle in vain for years to transform the domestic economy 
and psychology of the Chinese people. 

If this be true of the Chinese themselves it may be just as wise 
for outsiders, especially the American people, not to permit them- 
selves to become too alarmed even if the Communist Army should 
triumph. ‘Though conditions there, and for that matter, through- 
out all Asia, may be unsettled and chaotic for generations, the 
great social revolution now sweeping the world must be allowed to 
work itself out, for better or for worse. ‘The American people, 
in their anxiety and alarm over the spread of Communism among 
peoples who are not even prepared for Democracy, would do 
well to survey the situation with a calm and philosophic mind 
and not be led into lavish expenditures of money and supplies. 
We have our own serious social and economic problems to solve 
in America which must be sanely dealt with if we are to preserve 
the “American Way of Life” against the onslaught of the world 
revolution. 


The Good Neighbor Policy, which President Roose- 
GOOD velt advocated and applied so vigorously, paid big 
NEIGHBORS dividends during the Second World War, when 

the Nazis and the Fascists were dangerously active 
throughout the whole Western Hemisphere. Though the Argen- 
tine caused much concern as a doubtful and reluctant partner, 
the semblance of unity between the nations of the Pan American 
Union was achieved. 

Since the War the problem of Good Neighborhood has been 
constantly present with the United States Government. First of 
all, because of the permanent difficulty of friendly relations be- 
tween certain of the Republics of Latin America, which too often 
serve as sanctuaries for revolutionary emigrados. 

The greatest menace to the Good Neighbor Policy has been 
the activities of communists throughout the Western Hemisphere, 
ever since and before the surreptitious meeting of the Third In- 
ternationale in Mexico City in 1941. That conference decided 
that, in spite of the fact that Hitler and Stalin were at war with 
each other, there was no reason why the Communists, Nazis, and 
Fascists should not combine to undermine the “capitalistic democ- 
racies” of the Western Hemisphere. The fruits of this sinister 
policy soon became manifest. Living conditions of the ordinary 
laborer in certain of these Republics, where no labor unions ex- 
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isted, have been such as to afford fertile ground for the vicious 
kind of propaganda that stirs up unrest, hatred, and revolution, 
sometimes supported by numbers of irresponsible intellectuals. 

It is a melancholy fact that Democracy, for the most part, has 
gained only a feeble foothold in Latin America. When the 
Spanish Colonies gained their independence they broke away, 
not only from the iron discipline of Spain, but also gradually for- 
got some of the finer Spanish traditions. Lord Bryce once ob- 
served in a lecture at Harvard University that what makes a 
nation great are its traditions and that the Latin American coun- 
tries had forgotten their traditions. ‘These Republics have become 
fields of experimentation and exploitation by political adventurers. 
It has been in general a regime of caudillaje, personalismo, re- 
sembling all too closely totalitarianism. A notable exception was 
the Madero Revolution in Mexico which took up the cause of 
the “common man,” namely the Indian peasant, who was in a 
state of peonage, or what amounted to the loss of freedom. But 
even in Mexico the form of government has remained one of 
military power rather than of pure Democracy. 

Under such conditions it is not to be wondered at that the 
Good Neighbor Policy should run into many difficulties. The 
“Colossus of North America” is often viewed with suspicion, 
sometimes with fear. The Argentine has long been animated 
with jealousy of the predominant role played by the United States 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The lamentable situation produced by the anarchic uprising in 
Bogota during the Pan American Conference, held there in 
April 1948, was an inauspicious setting for the momentous event 
of the creation of the Organization of American States, which 
may eventually make the Good Neighbor Policy a hemispheric 
reality. The foundation must of ceurse be laid deep in common, 
agreed-upon, and duly observed, principles of government, social 
justice, and morality. 


DISUNITED 
NATIONS 


need reinforcement. ‘The United Nations Organization has had 
a less auspicious inauguration than did the League of Nations, 
which got off to a fairly good start without the open hostility of 
any nation. The basic realities, however, remain the same. Sov- 
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Declarations of good intentions rebuke us scornfully 
when performance is feeble. The brave and opti- 
mistic words spoken at San Francisco by the delegates 
who ratified the Charter of the United Nations now 
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ereign nations that cherish freedom of development are still un- 
willing to subordinate nationalistic aspirations, and what they be- 
lieve to be vital interests, to the absolute control of any all-power- 
ful central organization. The reserved right of veto by the Great 
Powers has been misunderstood because of its abuse by the Soviet 
Union. Its abolition might result in an even worse international 
situation if any attempt were made to coerce one of the larger 
nations against the will of its people. The United States most 
certainly would be unwilling to allow a “world government” to 
determine whether the American people should again be engaged 
in war. 

The ideal of world government may be the ultimate ideal of 
international order, but now would seem to be more the counsel 
of despair than of sound wisdom. It savors more of totalitarian- 
ism than of Democracy. Under the democratic theory every citi- 
zen is unwilling to entrust absolute power to anybody unless as- 
sured of protection against its abuse. The criticism of the United 
Nations implied by the demand for world government would 
seem to be unwarranted. 

The foundation of any effective political and social organization 
is not in the machine but in the common principles and ideals that 
control its use. During the late war the term “like-minded” was 
applied by the Allies to all who were fighting against the Axis. 
They strove, under the immediate menace of a common danger to 
seek an agreement concerning those fundamental principles and 
ideals which characterize “like-minded” people. Before the War 
was ended, however, it had become painfully apparent that one of 
the Allies, namely, Russia, had aims diametrically opposed, for the 
most part, to those of other nations. ‘The dramatization of this 
fact came with the Berlin Blockade revealing the determination 
of the Russian Communists to prevent the recovery of Germany 
and Western Europe. 

While the abysmic differences in principles and ideals between 
the Soviet Union and other members of the United Nations con- 
stitute the gravest menace to its unity, it is evident some of the 
members are far from being “like-minded” on other vital issues. 
France, for reasons readily understood, finds it difficult to agree 
with Great Britain and the United States in their concerted plans 
for the creation of an independent and viable Germany safeguard- 
ed from control by the Soviet Union. Great Britain and the 
United States have been distressingly at odds over the Palestine 
situation. The Western European nations, in the face of the 
communist menace, have been constrained to collaborate more 
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closely than ever before, and to submerge for the time being their 
old rivalries and antagonisms. Some of the smaller nations have 
manifested impatience and disagreement with the Great Powers 
in the United Nations Organization. 

The difficulty of finding agreement about policies, and meth- 
ods is obviously inherent in all human relationships. The root 
of the difficulty is disagreement concerning guiding principles and 
ideals. “The most serious difficulty is failure to achieve unity of 
purpose in the peaceful settlement of all controversies. The 
United Nations will remain disunited so long as they are unable 
to agree on those principles of justice and decency on which the 
“tranquillity of order” in human society depends. 


The idea too generally entertained that peace de- 
INDIVISIBLE pends either on paper agreements or on force ap- 
PEACE plied by individuals, communities, or by a great in- 

ternational Leviathan is utterly erroneous and cal- 
culated to invite serious trouble. 

There is no real peace between husband and wife, between 
parents and children, between employers and workers, or between 
political communities where the threat of force is present. Peace 
depends upon the free assent of men given without duress or 
treacherous reservations. It depends absolutely on the good will 
of men, and good will that is based only on self-interest is not 
enough. ‘The kind of good will that ensures peace springs from 
inner moral and spiritual sources. It is an individual possession 
gained only by conscientious effort and trying experience. It can- 
not be had by precept, preaching, or education. 

At this tragic hour in the history of civilization, when respect 
for law and order, for the rights of others, for the sacredness of 
life, is lessening rapidly, and bitter hatred is spreading like a 
poisonous miasma, we need to remind ourselves that peace is indi- 
visible; it cannot be universal if it is not individual in origin. 
It begins in simple, homely ways. Someone has remarked with 
wry humor that “peace begins at the breakfast table.” 

Those who do not practice it in daily social relations cannot 
rationally expect peace to prevail among nations. ‘The worst folly 
of all is to try to escape from individual responsibility for peace by 
invoking the power of armed force. 

The Christmas season should turn our thoughts back to the 
source of all peace and goodwill. 






































Doors to Latin America 
By A. Curtis WiLcus 








I. BacKGROUNDS 


Kino’s HisrortcaL Memoir oF PimeriA Atta. ‘Translated 
and edited by Herbert Eugene Bolton. (Berkeley: University 
of Calif. Press 1948. Two volumes in one. Pp. 379, 329. 
Maps. $10.00). 

A contemporary account of the Spanish penetration and settle- 
ment of the area surrounding the gulf of Lower California. 
THE Conquest AND COLONIZATION OF YucATAN, 1517-1550. 

By Robert S$. Chamberlain. (Washington: Carnegie Institu- 

tion of Washington 1948. Pp. viii, 365. Illus. Maps). 

A scholarly study of the three phases of the conquest of Yucatan 
and a picture of the early years of the Spanish colony there; ex- 
cellently illustrated with photographs and maps; with a good 
bibliography but no index. 

THE PopuLaTion oF CENTRAL MEXICO IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. By Sherburne F. Cook and Lesley Byrd Simpson. 
(Berkeley: University of Calif. Press 1948. Pp. 241. Map. 
Tables. $3.75). 


A detailed statistical analysis fully documented. 


THe Aymara INDIANS OF THE LAKE TiTICAcA PLATEAU, 
Bouivia. By Weston La Barre. (Menasha, Wis.: The George 
Banta Publishing Co. 1948. Pp. 250. 13 plates). 

A scholarly and scientific study published as Vol. 50, No. I, 

Part 2 (Jan. 1948), of the American Anthropologist. 


THE ExcHANnce Mepia oF CotoniaL Mexico. By Wilbur 
T. Meek. (New York: King’s Crown Press 1948. Pp. x, 114. 
$2.50). 

A description of the money, and the laws governing it, used 
in Mexico from 1519 to 1821; with some information about 
pre-Colombian exchange used by the Indians. 


Arauco Tamep. By Pedro de Ofia. Translated into English 
verse by Charles Maxwell Lancaster and Paul Thomas Man- 
chester. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press 1948. 
Pp. 283. Illus.- $4.00). 

A classic Chilean epic poem of the Spanish conquest by a 

Chilean who lived from 1750 to 1643. 
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Cotima oF NEw SPAIN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Carl Saur. (Berkeley: University of Calif. Press 1948. Pp. 
viii, 104. Maps. $2.00). 

The story of the native inhabitants and the Spanish penetration 
of a Pacific province of Mexico, following Cortés’ conquest 
of Mexico City. 

Some EpucaTrioNAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
Latin America. (Austin: University of Texas Press 1948. 
Pp. 85). 

Seven papers read before a conference sponsored by the In- 
stitute of Latin American Studies of the University of ‘Texas in 
the Spring semester, 1947. 

HANDBOOK OF SoUTH AMERICAN INpIANs. Edited by Julian H. 
Steward. (Washington: Smithsonian Institution 1948. Vol. ITT. 
Pp. xxvi, 986. Illus. Maps. $3.50). 

A detailed treatise on the tropical forest tribes of South 
America. 

HANDBOOK OF SouTH AMERICAN Inp1ans. Edited by Julian H. 
Steward. (Washington: Smithsonian Institution 1948. Vol. IV. 
Pp. xx, 609. Illus. Maps. $3.50). 

A detailed treatise on the Indians of the Antilles, Central Amer- 
ica, Colombia, and Venezuela. 


CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE Mopern Tarascan AREA. 
By Robert C. West. (Washington: Smithsonian Institution 
1948. Pp. vi, 77. 14 plates. Maps. $.75). 

A monograph describing the results of joint field investigations 
of the Institute of Social Anthropology and the National School 
of Anthropology of Mexico; with excellent illustrations and maps. 


II. NarionaL PERIop 


ARGENTINA. (Buenos Aires: The Argentine Government 1948. 

Pp. vi, 179. Illus. Map). 

A description of Argentine history and contemporary life pub- 
lished in English and Spanish to commemorate the visit to the 
United States of the Argentine Minister of War; profusely illus- 
trated. 


Latin AMERICA, AN HisroricaL Survey. By John Francis 
Bannon and Peter Masten Dunne. (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. 1947. Pp. xii, 944. Illus. Maps. $6.50). 
A college textbook written by two Jesuit Fathers for Catholic 

schools; with numerous maps copied without credit from other 

texts. 
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Latin AMERICA: CONTINENT IN CRisis. By Ray Josephs. 
(New York: Random House 1948. Pp. vi, 503. Maps. 
$4.50). 

A misnamed, semi-sensational diary by a newspaper man who 
is not always an understanding traveler. 

SOUTHERN Empire. Brazit. By Bertita Harding. (New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 1948. Pp. vi, 215. Map. $3.50). 
A descriptive and travel account of contemporary Brazil pub- 

lished in the Invitation to Travel Series. 

Tue Conoress: RivER oF Westwarp Passace. By John E. 
Minter. (New York: Rinehart & Co. 1948. Pp. xiv, 418. 
Illus. $4.00). 

A well told life-story of a river important in hemisphere his- 
tory; published as volume 35 in the Rivers of America Series. 
THe Gotpen Lanp. An ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN AMERICAN 

FOLKLORE IN LITERATURE. Selected, edited and translated 

by Harriet de Onis. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 1948. 

Pp. xvii, 395. $4.00). 

A superbly conceived book giving a panoramic view of the 
culture of Latin America from the earliest days to the present; 
with 54 selections from the writings of leading authors, and brief 
sketches of their lives. 

CALIFORNIA. FROM THE CoNQUEsT IN 1846 TO THE SECOND 
VIGILANCE COMMITTEE IN SAN FRancisco. By Josiah 
Royce. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 1948. Pp. xxxviii, 394, 
xv. $4.00). 

A history of ten turbulent years in California’s development 
from 1846 to 1856. 

NEIGHBORS IN THE Americas. By J. Russell Smith and Frank 
E. Sorenson. (Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co. 1948. 
Pp. viii, 372. 15 plates. Illus. Maps. $2.50). 

A geographical introduction to the western hemisphere for use 
as a textbook in public schools. 

Rurat Mexico. By Nathan L. Whetten. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press 1948. Pp. xxvii, 671. Illus. Maps. $10.00). 
An indispensable, statistical and scholarly study of present day 

Mexican rural sociology; excellently illustrated with 23 plates 

and numerous maps. 


III. Aputr Ficrion 


MALINCHE OR FaREWELL To Mytus. By Hilda Krueger. (New 
York: Storm Publishers 1948. Pp. 103. Illus. $2.50). 


Emotional impressions of a modern woman about a Sixteenth 
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Century woman, who was a friend of Cortés, conquerer of 
Mexico. 
CAPTAIN FOR ELIzABETH. By Jan Wescott. (New York: Crown 
Publishers. 1948. Pp. vi, 358. $3.00). 
A romantic and adventurous novel about ‘Thomas Cavendish 
and his adventures in and along the Spanish colonies in America. 


IV. CHILDREN’s Books 


THE Four Corners OF THE Wor-p. By Roger Duvoisin. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf 1948. Pp. 128. Illus. Map. 
$3.00). 

A well told and illustrated story of Francisco Pizzaro and the 
conquest of Peru written for children ages 8 to 12. 

V. SPANISH AND PoRTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, E'rc. 
SPANISH Dictionary. Compiled by Carlos Castillo and Otto F. 

Bond. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press 1948. Pp. 

xxxvi, 226, xvii, 252. $6.00). 

A Spanish-English and English-Spanish dictionary with a gram- 
matical introduction. 

STANDARD ENGLISH-SPANISH and SPANISH-ENGLIsH DIcTION- 
ARY. Revised by Carlos Francisco Duran. (Cleveland: The 
World Book Co. 1948. Pp. 256, 218. $.65). 

A completely revised small-size dictionary containing more than 
65,000 words; poorly printed. 

HisroRIA DE LA LirERATURA EspANoLa. By Angel del Rio. 
(New York: The Dryden Press 1948. 2 vols. Pp. xviii, 388, 
xx, 356. $2.85 each). 

An excellent summary of Spanish literature from its origins 
to the 1700s (Vol. 1) and during the 18th, 19th and 20th cen- 
turies (Vol. 2); for use in college Spanish Literature courses. 
BRAZILIAN PorTUGUESE GRAMMAR. By Maria de Lourdes Sa 

Pereira. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1948. Pp. xviii, 403. 

Illus. Maps. $2.60). 

A simplified Portuguese grammar with reading material on 
Brazil. 

VI. MiscELLANEous 

THE SpPANIsH Story: FRANCO AND THE Nations at War. 
By Herbert Feis. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 1948. Pp. x, 
282, vi. $3.50). 

An inside State Dept. story of Franco Spain and its inter- 
national relations during World War II. 






































Books for the Times 





Roap ‘ro Survivac. By William Vogt. New York, William 
Sloane Associates, 1948. Pp. xvi, 335. Introduction by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, illustrations by Stuart I. Freeman, bibliogra- 
phy and index. $4.00. 

The Reverend ‘Thomas Malthus would no doubt be puzzled 
by some of the author’s references, like those to the abstractions of 
Korzybski. He would certainly raise his eyebrows at Mr. Vogt’s 
earnest endorsement of contraception on a global scale. But 
Malthus would be happy to find that the knowledge available to 
the twentieth century, as presented in the pages of this book, 
serves to confirm his own thesis that the earth’s population is bound 
to outstrip its food supply. Mr. Vogt is convinced that that pre- 
diction, after 150 years, is still valid and he writes in terms of 
agricultural geography, caloric requirements, topsoil erosion, and 
watershed destruction to prove it. To him, even in this atomic 
age, the agricultural decay of Virginia and Maryland in the 
eighteenth century seems to have more dire meaning for the 
future than the annihilation of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945. 

Mr. Vogt’s gloomy conclusions, which are for the most part 
based on studies by other writers rather than on original investiga- 
tion, have already led to numerous arguments and verbal cudgels 
have been exchanged by the enthusiastic adherents and enemies 
of his book. The author’s major flaws seem to be in his assump- 
tion that people ruin the land and that land that is ruined once 
is ruined permanently, and in his failure to acknowledge that 
agricultural science — as well as the study of human needs and 
how to meet them —is really in its infancy still. His major 
contribution is that he has brought discussion about problems of 
population and natural resources down to the level of the non- 
specialist. His writing is clear and effective, and those who dis- 
agree would be well-advised to present their counter-claims in 
an equally lucid fashion. 

DonaLp DersBy 


‘THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. Compiled by Clarence A. Peters. 
New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. Pp. 254. $1.25. 
Like previous numbers of “The Reference Shelf,” of which this 

is No. 7 of Vol. 19, this slender book quotes from many publica- 

tions, including the Congressional Digest. The articles and 
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speeches deal with the general problem of Immigration and with 
discussions leading to legislation. Of most importance is the sec- 
tion on the Immigrant in America and, finally, Europe’s Displaced 
Persons. Speakers and writers are all equipped with information 
and experience which justify respectful consideration of their 
views. 

Increased immigration pressures of late point to the need of 
well-thought-out revisions and regulations for our immigration 


practice. Hence the value of this symposium. 
M. S. C. 


Or Fiicutr ann Lire. By Charles A. Lindbergh. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. 56. $1.50. 

This small volume is immense in significance as the frank con- 
fession of one who has faced life, as well as flight, honestly and 
courageously. It could only have come out of personal suffering 
and hard wrestling with one’s inner self. 

It is obvious that Lindbergh has written this message to the 
American people because of an imperious urge “to communicate 
belief to others, to band together with fellow-men in support of a 
common cause. ... I believe the values we are creating and the 
standards we are now following will lead to the end of our civili- 
zation. ... Unless science is controlled by a greater moral force 
it will become the Anti-Christ prophesied by early Christians. . . . 
We must control it by a philosophy reaching beyond materialism, 
a philosophy rooted in the character of man and nourished by the 
eternal truths of God.” 

Lindbergh firmly believes that “our civilization was built, and 
still depends, upon the quality rather than the equality of men, 
that quality with which man only, of all earthly life, is gifted. In 
each man is a spark able to kindle new fires of human progress, 
new light for the human spirit. ... It is this spark a man or a 
woman can contribute — must contribute if our civilization goes 
on. We must draw strength from the forgotten virtues, of sim- 
plicity, humility, contemplation, prayer. It requires a dedication 
beyond science, beyond self, but the rewards are great and it is 
our only hope.” 

There is, indeed, immense hope when a man of the character 
and stature of Lindbergh is willing to voice so persuasively and 
courageously his honest convictions concerning the present crisis 
of civilization. 

Of Flight and Life is a really great book which should deeply 
affect the thinking of other conscientious souls who sense the 
dangers threatening our Christian civilization. It is also great 
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literature, as for example, this simple moving avowal: 

“T now realize that while God cannot be seen as tangibly as 
I had demanded as a child, His presence can be sensed in every 
sight and act and incident. I know that when man loses this 
sense, he misses the true quality of life —the beauty of earth, 
its seasons and its skies; the brotherhood of men; the joy of wife 
and children. He loses the infinite strength without which no 
people can survive through time — the element which war cannot 
defeat nor peace corrupt. I now understand that spiritual truth is 
more essential to a nation than the mortar in its cities’ walls.” 

Puitip MarsHALt Brown 


CaRTELs oR Competition’ By George W. Stocking and 
Myron W. Watkins. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 
1948. Pp. 505, index. $4.00. 


This is the second of two studies of Cartels made for the 
Twentieth Century Fund by the authors. The first (Cartels in 
Action) was a series of case-histories of typical cartels; this, the 
sequel, is a general discussion of the problem, ending with recom- 
mendations by an independent committee under the chairmanship 
of James M. Landis, and including A. S. Goss of the National 
Grange, Marion Hedges of the Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, Donald M. Nelson, Professor Jacob Viner and J. Raymond 
Walsh. 

The complexities of the problem and its international ramifica- 
tions are well set forth in the present volume. Neither the authors 
nor the committee favor cartels, whether private or governmental, 
as instruments of control. All concerned acknowledge, however, 
that there is no simple solution. It is hoped that some helpful 
action may be taken under the new International Trade Organi- 
zation. The Committee favors repeal of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, which permits American business firms to combine for export. 
It emphasizes revision of the patent laws and the importance of 
an anti-cartel policy on the part of the occupying powers in Ger- 
many — the pre-war heart of the cartel movement. 

GEORGE SOULE 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCES IN MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN 
Wortp War II. By Carl J. Friedrich and Associates. New 
York, Rinehart and Company, 1948. Pp. 431, map, charts 
and index. $3.50. 

The author and his associates have prepared a scholarly analy- 
sis of military government during World War II practiced in the 
several theaters in which the United States exercised wholly or in 
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part the responsibilities of governing the civilian population follow- 
ing success of the military forces. 

The fact that many if not all of the contributors were par- 
ticipants in the experiences which they describe adds authority 
and readability to every chapter. Chapter 3 in which military 
government organizational relationships are described in some 
detail is particularly valuable for the student of military govern- 
ment either from the historical standpoint or in preparation for 
future responsibility. 

In this outline, one can easily discern the conflict between mili- 
tary government conducted for purposes of vengeance and one 
aimed at the control and eventual rehabilitation of a conquered 
people. 

As the subject is presented under the heading of the several 
countries both in Europe and Asia in which military government 
was established, the reader is readily able to note the development 
and improvement in the conduct of civil affairs based upon ex- 
perience gained in succeeding phases of the occupation of the 
various countries. Generally speaking, the work is particularly 
valuable not only to members of the armed services but to legisla- 
tors and public officials who may in future become responsible 
for such matters. 

The careful reader may discern the beginnings of many of the 
difficulties with which the country is contending today, not only 
in Europe but in Asia as well, in early omissions or errors in the 
planning and goals of military government. 

Among these may be mentioned too great emphasis upon social 
reform and not enough upon the more practical features of prob- 
lems such as public safety. 

Cot. LEMUEL BoL_Les 


THE ParreRN OF IMPERIALISM. A Study in the Theories of 
Power. By E. M. Winslow. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. 268, index. $3.75. 

The purpose of the author of this monograph has been to 
analyze and document quite carefully and well the multiple 
theories of economic imperialism and to challenge the basic as- 
sumption “that economic forces constitute the effective causes of 
imperialism and war.” 

In this study of “isms” ranging from the mercantilism of the 
seventeenth century to the non-mercantilism of the nineteenth, 
from finanz-kapitalismus to volksimperialismus, the author at the 
outset accepts the premise of Alfred Vagts in his History of Mili- 
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tarism that militarism and imperialism are “coeval terms.” He 
applies these terms interchangeably throughout the work em- 
phasizing that the story of imperialism and militarism constitutes 
the history of power. The author in dissenting from the economic 
interpretation of imperialism and war points out that neither 
capitalism nor socialism as economic systems per se are imperial- 
istic or warlike, but that imperialism is strictly a political phenome- 
non. 

The hope of the world for peace and for the preservation of 
peace lies then not in a grandiose scheme of world organization or 
collective action employing the norm of power politics with the 
resulting loss of democracy and “essential freedoms,” but in the 
application of the technique of “nonviolent resistance,” patterned 
on the late Mahatma Gandhi’s movement in India. The way 
to secure independence and democracy is to fight for them without 
arms and “the way to disarm is to disarm.” Once the people 
of the world learn that the way to peace and freedom is pacific 
and reject reliance on force and brute power, totally scrapping all 
imperialistic and militaristic machinery, they have started to ac- 
quire a practical and worldly wisdom “which knows good means 
from bad in the international field as in the humbler walks of 
life.” (p. 253). 

The author’s conclusion that the people of the world have 
been much quicker to reach economic maturity than _ political 
maturity is a moot point. In both instances we are dealing with 
the human element, and the species homo sapiens is unpredictable 
at best. We are all agreed that we want peace in an atomic age, 
which places our own Western State civilization on trial; but, as 
yet, no one adequate solution for the resolution of conflict has 
been forthcoming. Such a solution as the author proposes might 
be the answer if administered by archangels; that, unfortunately, 
cannot be expected. 

Davip W. TRAFFoRD 


‘Trro’s IMPERIAL Communism. By R. H. Markham. Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. XII, 
292. $4.00. 

This is an interesting interpretation of Yugoslavia’s role in the 
war and post-war years. That it is written by a genuine friend 
of the South Slav peoples, no one can deny. At the same time, 
Mr. Markham is frequently critical. In vivid language, the 
general Yugoslav problem is presented: peoples with a common 
ethnic character but with varying cultures, traditions and political 
orientations. Mihailovitch is singled out (and with good reason, 
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I think) as the truest South Slav patriot of his times. On the very 
score of that patriotism, the author explains those inconsistencies 
in policy and action which were used to condemn him. Tito’s 
background is fully traced and his policy is weighed with labored 
objectivity. 

It is an interesting test of this book’s value to look at it in the 
light of the year and a half’s events which have transpired after 
the book was written. That period has been highlighted by the 
Cominform’s attempt to discipline Tito and ‘Tito’s sustained 
resistance, always however within the framework of reasserted 
loyalty to true Communist doctrine. The author’s thesis still holds 
water. The persistent nationalism of the people, the trained com- 
munist orientation of the present leadership and the enduring 
feuds of Balkan interstate relationships (particularly Bulgaria 
versus Jugoslavia), these factors still fix the pattern of the Yugo- 
slavia of today. 

ELMER Louis Kayser 


THE Unirep Stares AND Cuina. By John King Fairbank. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 341, ap- 
pendix, bibliography, index. $3.75. 

This book is far more than the title indicates. It is a brilliant 
and profound analysis of the Chinese problem on the background 
of deep historical perspective. It is a warning to both the U. S. 
and the U.S.S.R. that neither can impose its system upon China. 


“under the in- 


J 


The problem will be solved by China herself only 
fluence of long millenia of her own history and cultural tradition’ 
and not within the framework of alien concepts whether they be 
capitalistic and individualistic or, on the other hand, totalitarian. 
In the light of these premises, the author believes that the 
United States should support the movement for China’s complete 
independence of alien controls and champion liberalism and 
democratic ideals through a coalition of parties. Loans to China 
should be enly for economic reform and modernization destined 
to raise living standards and to nourish and support the literate 
class from whom China’s leadership must be drawn. Above all 
we must not let our fear of totalitarianism blind us to the inevitable 
processes of revolution. No other work helps us better to under- 
stand what these revolutionary forces are or better suggests how 
we may sensibly adapt our policy to them rather than undertake 


the impossible task of stamping them out. 


W. M. GEwEHR 
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PRoFILE OF Europe. By Sam Welles. New York, Harper & 

Brothers, 1948. Pp. 386, map. $3.50. 

Here is a fresh approach to the highly controversial picture of 
present-day Europe, skilfully written. ‘The author graduated from 
Princeton in 1935, then went as a Rhodes scholar to Oxford 
where he obtained the B.A. and M.A. in modern history in 1938. 
After serving in the Department of State he spent eight months 
of 1947 in Europe, and for a year before headed the Time Maga- 
zine group that analyzed all news and background material avail- 
able on Russia. 

The result is a book full of illuminating insight into the lives 
and thoughts of the people of Russia, of “scared Scandinavia,” of 
the satellite states, of defeated Germany and Austria, and of West- 
ern Europe, leading up to a provocative chapter, “Who Forms a 
Foreign Policy?” 

The first thing Mr. Welles noticed after crossing the Soviet 
border surprised him: The lack of motion. In a 500-mile flight 
he saw only two trains, and not a single motor vehicle, even in 
the cities. “The almost complete lack of motor transport and the 
very poor communications hamper all business. Soviet Russia, 
as he sees it, is a land “whose people’s spirit is a strange compound 
of pride and inferiority, hate and friendship, gentleness and vio- 
lence, patriotism and dissatisfaction, fear and hope—all flavored 


with tradition. . . . It is a land which any nation can live with, 
if it shows strength and patience, . . . and willingness to fight 


when it must for its principles. Finland and Turkey, both small 
nations on Russia’s very borders, have been thus resolute and thus 
far retain their own tradition.” 

One important aspect of the book is its analysis of the weakness 
and strength of Western Europe, particularly of the 16 nations 
participating in the European Recovery Program. Mr. Welles 
points out that “the basis on which the non-Communist world 
coéperates is not the common sharing of any one ‘ism’ . . . but 
the sharing of democracy, majority rule and minority safeguards.” 
He thinks America can safely aid any country, whether or not 
it claims to be “Socialist,” which falls within this category. As he 
points out, the part of Europe that supports the Marshall Plan 
is bigger, much more populous, and far better industrialized than 
the part which supports the Molotov Plan. 

The reader of this book will have a clearer understanding of 
the forces at work in Europe today, as a foundation for forming 
sound judgments on current American policy. 

Heven Dwicutr Rep 
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THe ANnNuAL REcisrER. A Review oF PuBLic EvENTs aT 
HoME AND ABROAD FOR THE YEAR 1947. Edited by Ivison 
S. Macadam assisted by Hugh Latimer. London and New 
York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1948. Pp. 542, index. 
$15.00. 

Written with the clarity and simplicity which so many British 
writers command, this book is a readable summary of the impor- 
tant international as well as British events in 1947. One author 
is Director General of the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs; the other is editor of the Institute’s “World Today.” 

The book is subdivided on the basis of topics not chronology ; 
documents important to these topics are given and a cepartment 
at the end, “Obituaries,” mentions not only names but offices 
held and chief services of the public men who died during the 
year. 


M. S. C. 





New Names in World News 


By Feuicia MILLER 











Dr. HENRI QUEUILLE 

The restive French political scene recently found sixty-four 
year old Radical Socialist Henri Queuille the newest Premier of 
France. In his youth Dr. Queuille was a rural physician in cen- 
tral France, and has been active in French politics since 1914 and 
a cabinet minister twenty-two times. The new Premier’s pro- 
gram was to stick close to the Reynaud plan, hoping that his in- 
secure government would last longer than its predecessors. No- 
vember elections to the government’s upper house were over- 
whelmingly in favor of Charles de Gaulle, making it possible for 
him to use this new majority strength to wreck the Queuille 


government. 
AUSTRALIA’s REPRESENTATIVE IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt, Australia’s delegate to the United 
Nations, has been elected presiding officer of the Assembly at 
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Paris. Fifty-four year old Dr. Evatt is not only a United Na- 
tions founder, but believes in its workability, and has fought for 
the rights of the little nations, for the freedom of speech and 
press, and limitation of the veto power. A college leader in 
scholarship and athletics, “Bert” Evatt entered law and at thirty- 
six was appointed to Australia’s highest court. Of middle-class 
background, he joined the Labor Party because of intellectual 
conviction, and in 1940 left his life-time post and was elected to 
the House of Representatives from his native New South Wales. 
A year later he was named Attorney General and Minister of 
External Affairs, and Evatt last year was elevated to deputy prime 
minister, 


SYNGMAN RHEE, PRESIDENT OF SOUTH KOREA 


Free elections in the southern half of Korea resulted in a demo- 
cratic government with Dr. Syngam Rhee, seventy-three, as 
President. Northern Korea, with one-third of the population and 
most of the hydroelectric power and heavy industry, is controlled 
by the Russian army of occupation. At the age of twenty, Rhee 
became leader of a democratic movement for reform of the Korean 
monarchy. Arrested by the government, Rhee’s death sentence 
was commuted to life imprisonment and he spent the next seven 
years in prison, studying and writing “Spirit of Independence,” a 
guidebook for Korean patriots. Freed in 1904, Rhee studied 
in American universities, then went back to Korea as a Methodist 
missionary teacher, meanwhile organizing a resistance movement. 
Fleeing from the Japanese to Hawaii, he established a church, 
school and newspaper there. In 1919 the resistance movement 
elected Rhee President of the provisional government in exile. 
Opposed to communism, Rhee has proposed a program calling for 
redistribution of Jap-owned land, nationalization of heavy indus- 
try, universal suffrage and progressive taxation. 


GENERAL Fu Tso-y1 oF CHINA 


With Manchuria already lost to the communists, the National- 
ist government of China has named General Fu Tso-yi to the 
defense of North China. Born wealthy, fifty-three-year-old Fu 
Tso-yi early chose the life of a soldier and trained at Paoting Mili- 
tary School. In 1927 when Chiang Kai-shek forced the com- 
munists out of the government, General Fu took his troops to the 
Nationalist side, and in 1931 was named governor and military 
commander of Suiyuan, an area in Inner Mongolia. General Fu 
came out of the war with Japan with his forces intact and when 
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communist-nationalistic warfare began, he lifted the Chinese com- 
munist forty-five-day siege of Tatung. With practically autono- 
mous rule over his province, General Fu has initiated rural re- 
forms, stimulated local industries and subsidized scholarships to 
America and Europe. ‘The General does not smoke nor drink and 
has been active in stamping out the opium habit and banditry. 
Popular with the people, Fu Tso-yi has been mentioned as a possi- 
ble successor to Chiang Kai-shek. 





NOTES 


By MasBet SouLE CALL 











Unesco 1n Beirut 

In spite of disturbances in Palestine the 3rd meeting of UNEsco 
opened in Lebanon as planned by the Mexico conference last 
year. Political tensions in the Near East should not, say most 
of the delegates, prevent UNEsco from proclaiming its ideal for 
humanity. 
SECRETARIAT STEADILY AT WorRK 

The U.N. Legal Department is working on a Convention to 
aid the heirs of the millions of persons missing as a result of the 
war. 


Trustees REPORT 

Information came to the U.N. this year from 59 non-self- 
governing territories on the economic, social and educational con- 
dition of over 200,000,000 people. The U.S. submitted informa- 
tion on Alaska, Puerto Rico, American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii 
and the Virgin Islands. 


CIER Continuation FuNnp 

The Commission for International Educational Reconstruction 
carried for two years by grants from the Carnegie Corporation 
will still keep up part of its services to the UNEsco and the still 
unsettled world by aid from several American Educational Asso- 
ciations. It continues as a clearing house for UNEsco and govern- 
ment agencies. 
GrounNpD BrokeEN For U.N. BuILpINGs 

On September 15 a brief ceremony on the shores of the East 
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River, New York, marked the breaking of ground for the United 
Nations headquarters. 


Worvp’s Mentrat HEALTH 

Psychologists, Psychiatrists and Sociologists from 54 nations 
have formed a World Federation for Mental Health; uNEsco 
and WHO cooperate closely with this body. 


‘TEACHING AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 

Bowdoin College, New Brunswick, Maine, is to begin a course 
of instruction in principles of American democracy and statesman- 
ship. This is made possible by the gift of $100,000 from an 
anonymous graduate. It was President Jesse Appleton, of 
Bowdoin, who, in 1819, in a conversation with William Ladd, 
first stressed to him the desirability of Societies to promote Peace. 
In 1828 William Ladd with others founded the American Peace 
Society. 

UNcLE SHYLOCK! 

Since May, 1945, the U.S. has contributed $23,076,995,818 
to world recovery. Some of this money is in loans but relief for 
devastated areas was $350,000,6000; for the Interim Relief 
Organization, $71,073,000, and interim aid has used $597,000,- 
000. Private contributions from the U.S. cannot be estimated. 


THE Rep Cross SPEAKS 

The International Red Cross lately urged all powers to outlaw 
bacteriological and atomic warfare, also gases and “blind” arms. 
. It revised conventions on prisoners of war, and banned concen- 
tration camps for civilians, creating neutralized zones of refuge. 


FEsrivirigs IN INDIA 

While people in the U.S. celebrated Hallowe’en, Hindus in 
India observed Diwali. This is a day of fresh beginnings, kindli- 
ness and exchange of gifts. Lights and fire-works mark the season. 
Diwali is the beginning of the Hindu year, when many merchants 
open a new fiscal year and gaily decorate their offices. 


Art In INpIA AND PAKIsTAN 

A national gallery of modern Indian art, an art library and an 
academy for the advanced study of Indian art, sponsored by the 
All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, are expected to come into 
existence by 1950. Pakistan has joined the International Bureau 
for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works. 


AUSTRIAN YOUTH 


Austrian and U.S. civilians have formed a joint committee 
called Good Neighbors, to work in Upper Austria for the opera- 
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tion of two youth centers. The program will reach 10,000 young 
people. 
GERMAN PRovisIonAL GOVERNMENT 

Almost 30 years after the Weimar convention drafted a consti- 
tution for a German Republic; and exactly 100 years after the 
Frankfort parliament tried to give Germany a democratic consti- 
tution, 65 West German political leaders met at Bonn on the 
Rhine to organize what they call “a provisional government” of 
West Germans; it is not intended to split greater Germany, which 
they hope may unite later. 
CONFERENCE IN FONTAINEBLEAU 

The French government called a conference this fall to adopt 
a constitution for the International Union for the Preservation of 
Nature, a conservation project also sponsored by UNESCO. 
THe Amazon Basin STUDIED 

The joint studies of the Amazon Basin, inaugurated by the 
Hylean Amazon conference last spring, began during the summer 
on the banks of the Huallaga, a region believed to be an especially 
rich section of Peru. 
Cuit1 WELCcoMEs REFUGEES 

Some 432 persons from Europe, skilled workers and their 
families, arrived in Chili the past summer. They were selected 
by a Chilean commission in Austria working with the IRO. 
Tourists IN PERU 

Peru’s National Tourist Corporation reported that an increase 
in 1947 of 45% more tourists in that country, compared with . 
figures for 1946 has materially aided Peru’s dollar exchange. 
Most of the nearly 8,000 tourists were from the U.S. 
Dominican Finances FLourisH 

The Dominican Republic, says J. M. Troncoso, Dominican 
member of the International Bank, was bankrupt and debt-ridden 
in 1930 but is today debt-free, economically secure and pros- 
perous. This he lays to a “sound policy of agriculture, financial 
and social planning.” 
Tue Rear Crisis — HUNGER 

The Director General of the F.A.O. told the U.N. Assembly 
in Paris this fall that if the world fully faced the seriousness of 
the world food situation, the political crises would instantly seem 
far less serious by comparison. 
Tuere Is Norninc New 

“Our earth is degenerate. Children no longer obey their 
parents. Everybody wants to write a book. The end of the world 
is near.” So said an’ Egyptian priest about 4000 B.C. 
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Italian Souvenir Medal commemorating the 

XXXVIIth Conference of the Interparlia- 

mentary Union made up of 38 countries 

that maintain a Parliamentary form of 
Government 


Pontifex Maximum Medal of Pope Pius XII awarde« the Interparliamentary Union 
meeting in Rome. 
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Medals awarded to the United States 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
Rome, Italy, September 6th to 11th, 1948. 








